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No Signposts 


A three parties have now published their election manifestoes. 
The Liberals’ is naturally an attempt to show how Liberal 
influence in the House of Commons would be useful, rather than to 
lay down a policy for government. Between the two major parties, 
the chief distinction is that the Labour manifesto does not admit the 
existence of an unsolved economic problem for Britain while the two 
Conservative documents recognise its existence but do not say what 
a Conservative government would do about it. 


The difference, if in one sense slight, is still enough to make the 
Conservative statement the better. How much the better was inadver- 
tently emphasised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, when 
on Wednesday he announced that in the last three months the gold 
reserve of ghe sterling area has fallen by $600 million, undoing in a 
seventh of the time one quarter of the improvement achieved since 
the point of bankruptcy on September 18, 1949, when sterling had to 


- be devalued. Once again the life-blood of the sterling area is running 


away and the whole basis of this island’s livelihood is in question. 
The primary immediate issue before the British people is what shall 
be done to close the gap before the world’s confidence in their economy 
and their currency is again broken. 


The dollar gap and the general deficit in Britain’s overseas payments 
-are, indeed, the symptoms, not the disease. But they are the symptoms 
that make a cure urgently necessary. One party recognises at least 
that something needs to be done while the other suggests that the 
country can go on happily as it is. The difference is one of kind rather 
than a mere superiority in degree. One document is relevant and 
the other is not. The elector’s choice is not, however, so simple as 
that. Political parties are to be judged by their actions more than 
by their words. And while the Tories may be no better than their 
words, Labour certainly cannot be so bad as it presents itself. 


If the manifesto were to be taken at its face value, Labour’s case 
would be hopeless indeed. It not only refuses to recognise the serious- 
ness of the economic problem. In the little it says about economics it 
achieves a rare refinement of wrong-headedness. Its one reference to 
this country’s difficulties attributes the reopening of the dollar gap to 
“ world shortage of raw materials.” ‘That is nonsense. If there is one 
thing that shortages of materials, and consequent high prices, certainly 
do, it is to increase the dollar earnings of the sterling area. In fact 
two of the reasons why the dollar deficit is so large are precisely 
opposite to this: one is that the rest of the world’s pressure for commo- 
dities has slackened and the other is that the sterling area has itself 
been buying the things of which, in order to save dollars, it deliberately 
went short last year when prices were lower. Labour has learned 
nothing about causes and as little about policies. It still boasts of 
“ full” t in the sense of there being not as many jobs as 


workers but “ more jobs than workers” ; in other words, it claims, 
if it knows what its words mean, inflation to its credit. Again, it still 
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puts forward price control as a means of reducing prices, 
although all the experience of the past six years has 
shown that such suppression of the symptoms of infla- 
tion inevitably encourages the deficit in the balance of 
payments that Labour declares itself able to “ conquer.” 


Two proposals in the Labour manifesto deserve at 
least support in principle: to abolish resale price main- 
tenance and to set up provincial vegetable markets. But 
both are of slight practical importance. For the rest, 
Labour offers to go on as it is, with two qualifications. 
For the first time, it makes no specific proposals for more 
nationalisation. The vague declaration that “we shall 
take over concerns which fail the nation” is a mere nod 
before tradition. The two concerns that at this moment 
are patently “failing the nation” are the nationalised 
coal industry and the nationalised railways. How 
exactly would another Labour government “take them 
over” ? Such is the dead end to which the doctrine 
of public ownership has come. 

But if there is not to be more nationalisation, there 
must be some more important concession to the Left. 
There must be more class war. Labour would impose 
some undefined further levy on unearned income and 
a capital gains tax as well. Mr Gaitskell and others have 
explained that such further redistribution cannot make 
wage-earners significantly better off. It is in the Labour 
programme not because the party leaders seriously 
believe that it will contribute to a more just society ; 
if they believed that they would have taken their ample 
opportunities to do it before. It is there because Labour 
must somehow convince itself that it is still a party of 
social change even if the only change it can think of is 
pointlessly to level down a few peaks without signifi- 
cantly raising the troughs. That is all that is left of the 
progressive tradition in Labour hands. There was never 
a clearer confession that a political party has played itself 
out. 

By comparison with all this escapism, the sombre tone 
of the two manifestoes issued by the Conservative party 
is impressive. They avoid the definite promises of lower 
taxes and other benefits with which the last election hook 
was baited. This time 

the Conservative party . . . offers no bribes to the electors, 

We will do our best to serve them and to make things better 

all round, but we do not blind ourselves to the difficulties 

that have to be overcome, or the time that will be required 

to bring us back to our rightful position in the world, and to 

revive the vigour of our national life and impulse. 
The dignity of Mr Churchill’s prose is, as always, im- 
pressive. The Tories present themselves convincingly 
as men more willing and able to grapple with the diffi- 
culties of a country in crisis than the tired Labour 
administrators can possibly be. But they do not do more 
than that. They do not put the gtappling-irons on show. 
The voter is not offered bribes, but he is asked to act 
on faith rather than conviction. And the basis for faith 
in the Tories remains slender. : 


Many of their proposals—to denationalise steel, to 
decentralise coal, and so on—are excellent in principle. 
They do not add up to a coherent general policy match- 
ing the size and urgency of the country’s needs. Indeed, 
two of the points on which the manifestoes are most 
precise are of dubious relevance to such a policy. The 
proposal of an excess profits tax is not necessarily to be 
condemned because it is an obvious trick to dish the 
Socialists. In practice it would no doubt be part of a 
set of changes both in the assessment of profits and in 
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the existing profits tax whose net effect would hac. 
rightly—to reduce the present impost on comp:ny eam. 
—. The fact remains that any EPT, however mild 
and however temporary in intention, falls more how: 

onthe: sepa elites than Ge ae” _ 


€ estabhj 
relatively stable business. It therefore di —_ 
enterprise more directly than does a flat-rate profits tay, 
and runs counter to the 


r to promise of “ due incentive 
reward” on which the Conservatives base a 


! a their claj 
that they could increase production. There is litle i 
their declared policies that would on balance make much 


difference to existing incentives either for management 
or for workers. But if production cannot be quickly 
increased, the economy can be restored to health only 
if the present excessive demands on it are cut down 
At this point Tory a remains almost as unhelpful 
as Labour policy. e “target” of 300,000 houses a 
year is in itself inflation The mere removal of 
“ waste and extravagance” in government expenditure. 
without reducing any of the benefits: of the social ser- 
vices, could hardly be even an adequate offset to the 
housing policy. As far as its specific declarations 20, 
the Tory party is no readier than Labour to impose the 
disinflationary remedies that the British trade deficit 
plainly requires. The differences between the two 


manifestoes spring less from contrasts in doctrine than 
from the perennial difference between the attitudes of 
the “ins” and the “ outs.” The Labour party will not 


admit problems because that would be to confess its 
own past failures. The Tory party can admit them but 
shrinks from advocating remedies because those 
inevitably offend some voters ; and thereby it runs the 
grave risk that if it does get into office it will be almost 
as inhibited from taking large measures in time as 
Labour has been. 


a 


To condemn both parties for their unrealism is to run 
the risk of assuming, or at least of appearing to assume, 
an attitude of moral superiority that ignores the practical 
limitations on politicians seeking office and is therefore 
quite as unrealistic politically as their own attitudes are 
unrealistic from the economic point of view. And yet 
what alternative is open to the commentator? The 
issues before the British people are not obscure. If Mr 
Bevan is ignored, and one assumes with the leaders of 
the two parties that a rearmament programme of the 
present size has to be carried out, the primary task of 
the politician is now—as it has been at mos! points since 
the war—to scale the claims on the British economy down 
to the level that the economy can sustain. The task 's, 
in other words, to prevent inflation. The practical pro- 
blem is to decide what things among the present activr 
ties of the country shall be scaled down, and (he decision 
depends on five main issues of principle. | 

1. To what extent, if at all, is it desirable 1» 20 infle 
tionary. age for a government to pursuc ae 
deliberately designed to encourage consumption ‘1 
most notdble of such measures are the food subsidits 
rent control and the housing subsidies, ani‘ po 
schemes. Labour is firmly wedded to them all, a 
while the Tories do not like them they do not say that 
they will change them immediately. . 

2. What is now the proper balance between the Phe 

ion of the national income that consumers should 
fre to spend as they choose and the proportion that - 
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state takes in taxes: to spend as it thinks best ? Labour 
would like to take more for the state and the Tories 


would like to take less, but both fear that a change in 


either direction would lose more votes than it would 
‘ 2. How equal should the distribution of incomes and 
property be ? Labour would like to make it more equal 
than now but is afraid of the economic consequences ; 
the Tories would like it to be if anything less equal but 
are afraid of the political consequences. 


:. How. extensively should the state intervene, by 
tanning, controls and public ownership, in the economic 
activities of the community, and how can such interven- 
tion best be reconciled with the flexibility, inventiveness 
and efficiency which alone can support a high standard 
of living ? On these questions no party has as yet 
formulated coherent ideas. 

;. How should wages be settled in a fully employed 


=) 
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economy, and how low a level of unemployment is 
compatible with effective financial control of the economy 
by the government planners at the centre ? Of these 
things no party will dare to let itself think. 


The visible, inescapable evidence that the present 
answers to all these questions are unsatisfactory is pro- 
vided by the continual inability of the British economy 
to pay its way in the world. To the independent 
observer they are plainly the issues that somehow the 
British people have to settle. And neither party mani- 
festo faces them. They are all issues that have been 
discussed extensively in these columns. It seems, how- 
ever, appropriate that in the two further issues of The 
Economist that will appear before the election another 
attempt should be made to set out what we believe to 
be at least the lines on which the right answers may be 
found—the answers which it is the politicians’ task to 
convert into political possibilities, 


Middle East Munich 


NO that Mr Attlee or Mr Morrison has said 
or can now say will alter the fact that the evacua- 
tion of Abadan is a deeply humiliating episode and a 
grave defeat for British policy. What might weeks ago 
have been a deliberate act of strength, forcing Dr 
Mossadegh to recognise that Persians had neither the 
skill nor the resources to run the oil industry alone, 
became through delay and hesitation a last-moment rout. 
Of course it was right to withdraw the 300 employees of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company before they were thrown 
out ; they had been left too long in an intolerable situa- 
tion. But what has been wrong and deserving of the 
sharpest criticism is the long series of errors in judgment 
and timing that have marked the handling of the oil dis- 
pute by the Foreign Office and the Cabinet. The 
strength of the nationalist movement in Persia was mis- 
judged both by the oil company and the British Embassy 
in Teheran; terms that were in fact offered under 
pressure were not put forward at an earlier stage when 
they might have done some good; while the British 
Government used at intervals the language of diplomatic 
exasperation that meant nothing unless there was behind 
it the determination to use the forces that stood ready. 


[t became clear at a fairly early stage of the dispute that 
the use of force“to protect British property in Persia or 
keep British-technicians at their posts would be most 
unwise. Immediately that conclusion was drawn, the 
next best policy, as has consistently been argued in these 
-olumns, was to withdraw all the British employees of 
‘ae Anglo-Iranian Company, voluntarily and at once, in 
order to make it clear that there would be no acceptance 
oi unsatisfactory compromises and that the responsibility 
‘or Persia’s ruin lay on Dr Mossadegh’s shoulders. 
his was not only the next best, policy but also the next 
strongest policy, because it was logical and consistent and 
could be maintained. The responsibility for hovering and 
wavering into this week’s humiliation—the double 
humiliation at Abadan and New York—is the Govern- 
ment's. But the Conservatives must bear a fair share 
ps = for their — in continuing to insist on the 
‘bolic retention of 300 unemployed Englishmen in 

an idle refinery and in branding their withdrawal as a 
weak” policy—although anyone with a correspondent 


in Teheran could have told them that the continued 
presence of the technicians was regarded by the Persians 
as proof that Britain was bluffing. It was mistaken Tory 
pressure of this kind which extracted from the Prime 
Minister, in the last minutes of the debate on July 30th, 
the “ pledge ” that he is now said to have broken. 


To say, as some Labour spokesmen are now saying, 
that the use of troops would have started war, is neither 


. here nor there. There are situations in which a display 


of weakness is as likely to lead to war as a display of 
strength—and the Persian case is very probably one of 
them. The reason why troops could not be used was not 
that there would then be a risk of war, but because British 
foreign policy has to work within the limits set by 
Britain’s obligations as a member of the United Nations 
and as an ally of the United States. It has seemed highly 
probable all along—and the past week’s events have 
proved it—that Britain, if arraigned before the United 
Nations as an aggressor, would find a hostil€ majority, 
and that the United States, when faced with the choice 
between supporting the justice of the British case or 


_trying to keep the Persians sweet because they are so 


near Russia, would wobble towards the latter. 


* 


The defeat, so far, is complete. But the story is not yet 
finished and there are two conclusions to be drawn from 
what has happened hitherto. The first is that, now that 
the Persians have been allowed to have the whole of their 
own way, not one syllable of the consequences they have 
brought down upon themselves should be remitted. The 
British stake in Persian oil may have gone for good and 
all, The more imperative is the need to show to others 
who may be thinking of treading the same road that it 
leads to ruin for themselves. Any oil sold by the Persians 
is stolen property, and it must be treated as such. 


The second consequence is more important, and to 
draw it involves some plain speaking. What the British 
Government could or could not do in Persia was, in the 
last analysis, dictated by Washington. Mr Harriman’s 
mediation, so far as it went, was helpful and understand- 
ing. But on the major issue the Americans still do not 
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seem to realise what they have done. The Middle East 
is an area of the most vital importance to the whole 
alliance of the free world, and it has been held for the 
free world hitherto by British prestige and power. The 
withdrawal from Abadan—a policy imposed on Britain 
by America, since it was America that vetoed the alterna- 
tive—has caused great damage to British prestige and 
may have incalculable consequences for British power. 
The Americans do not seem to dispute that the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company has a sound claim, in law and in 
equity, to its concession. To admit the British to be in 
the right but to acquiesce in their having no remedy— 
indeed, to hold them back from matching arbitrary acts 
by arbitrary acts—is to do what Neville Chamberlain did 
to the Czechs. The occasion is less dramatic ; but the 
parallel is a close one. This policy of appeasement has 
created a vacuum of power in the Middle East. Are the 
Americans ready to fill it ? Otherwise, if their policy is 
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appeasement and gree J more, it will have the 
consequence—the East will pass to toe aie 
have more logic and more courage. 

The Anglo-American alliance Cannot continue on 
basis of whole-hearted British liability in Europe ang 
Korea and half-hearted American liability in th: Middle 
East. An alliance is a relationship of trust and ;: involves 
a certain amount of loyalty on both sides. The Americans 
have now deliberately acquired the rights to Nevill 
Chamberlain’s umb: Only way in which ¢ 
can salvage anything from the wreck—the wreck in the 
Middle East and the very heavy strain on thei: relations 
with their principal ally—is to open up the umbrella ang 
spread the protection of their direct responsibility over 
the whole Middle East. If they will do that, the British 
will try not to obstruct them with more Suspicion, 
jealousy and backbiting than they themselves have had 
to put up with in the days of their own responsibility. 


More or Less Arms ? 


S HOULD the rearmament programme of the North 
\J Atlantic nations be increased or cut down ? This is 
the great unresolved problem that.the Three Wise Men 
—-Mr Averell Harriman, M. Jean Monnet and Sir Edwin 
Plowden deputising for Mr Gaitskell—are shortly to 
meet in Paris to tackle. It was the central point of all the 
discussions last month in Washington and Ottawa and it 
is bound to figure in the British election campaign, how- 


ever much Mr Bevan’s dissent is muted. The pressure - 


for more rearmament comes chiefly from General Eisen- 
hower. He wants a greater effort in Europe to fulfil the 
existing programmes for the year from mid-1951 to mid- 
19§2, and an increase in the programmes for 1952-53. 
If this is not done, he gives the warning that a satisfac- 
tory state of preparedness will not be reached by 1954 
and that the period of intensive effort will therefore have 
to be indefinitely extended. But the representatives at 
Ottawa of continental Europe were full of woe about the 
industrial unrest and the threat of runaway inflation with 
which they are already faced. They can hardly say that 
this is the result of their own rearmament programmes, 
which have barely yet begun ; the shoe pinches before 
more than a toe or two is in it.. The difficulties are rather 
the reaction on Europe of American and British rearma- 
ment ; but whatever the cause it has led to a plea that 
the present programmes cannot be carried out without 
an increase in American aid. The two arguments— 
General Eisenhower’s and the Continental politicians’— 
de not make contact with each other. So the debate con- 
tinues: more or less arms ? 


Unfortunately, this is not a question that can be 
answered with a simple Yes or No ; the answer will be 
different for different countries, and for the same country 
at different times. Several contradictory things can all 
be true at once, to the confusion of the unfortunates who 
have to try to live up to the name that has been conferred 
upon them of Three Wise Men. As with other confused 


problems, the best thing that can be done is to separate it 


into its parts and give a separate answer to each one. 


If all the arms that figure upon ammes extending 
to the year 19 Seca Bh onte aed deed Cc 
highly probable that the west will find itself grossly over- 
armed. In this sense, the strength of Soviet Russia has 


been over-estimated ; and in this sense Mr Lewis 
Douglas and other shrewd and realistic observers are 
right when they say the programme should be cut down. 
The military, when handed a blank cheque and told to 
fill it in, always—and quite naturally—put down figures 
that are too large. They were encouraged to do so last 
winter by the almost universal conviction in America at 
that time that full war was imminent. In large measure, 
the present American programme is designed for fighting 
Russia, not for staying at peace by deterring a Russian 
aggression. Certainly, when one imagines what expendi- 
ture at the rate of $65 billion a year, continued for 
several years, will bring forth, when one hears talk of an 
Air Force of 140 groups, it is difficult to believe that it is 
not being overdone. If so, it should be cut back, for too 
large a programme creates too much dislocation of one 
sort while it continues and of another sort when it stops. 
Moreover, it is not safe for the world for either side to be 
overwhelmingly stronger than the other—even if it is our 
side and inspired by the most pacific of intentions. Good 
men are not exempt from temptation. 

But all this is an argument about 1953 or 1954. At 
the moment, the side that is overwhelming!y stronger 
than the other is still the Communist, and the need of the 
moment is for as much armament as can be turned out. 
Mr Charles Wilson reports that the tooling up of Ameri 


can industry is now finished and that within a year 
the phase of quantity ion will be reached. A year 


is still a long time, and it would be folly in the highest 
degree to reduce by a single item the programme of pro- 
duction for 1952. The facilities now created in America 
are, next to the stockpile of atomic bombs, the world’s 
best protection against war. The sooner they £¢: rolling 
the better. The t for cutting down i io a" 
for scrapping these new plants or failing to use them. 

is an argument for planning to shift them down into low 
gear earlier than is at present planned, and in any as 
before they suck in all the spare materials of the world 
and create a mountain of $0 monstrous that it 1s 


either wastefully redundant or menacingly ie 
eH RS er different. The ultimats 
2 oe oan — stich Government is 
Smaller, relatively to the national income, thon the 
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American. It is not by any test too big, either by the 
rest of what is needed or by the test of the resources 
available. Mr Gaitskell has made it clear that the £4,700 
million programme is not fo be reduced. Indeed, 
cannot be; for it does not take any knowledge of 
official secrets to see that the country is still woefully weak 
even in its elementary defences. The programme is not 
‘o be cut ; but if they are urged to increase it, there are 
several points that British Ministers can very properly 
put. The Americans are apt to judge the rearmament 
eflorts of the different countries by what they have 
achieved ; when they say that their partners are lagging 
behind, they are thinking of equality of achievement. But 
that is not the only measuring rod ; to politicians who 
have to face-electors it is not even the most significant. 
There is also the measure of how much hurt a country 
is doing to itself by its efforts, and by this test there can 
be no doubt at all that the British are not only doing as 
much as the Americans but far and away more. Perhaps 
if they managed their affairs more wisely they would do 
themselves less hurt than they do ; the American observer 
and the native economist are right to make this reserva- 
tion. But what counts in politics is actuality ; and the 
actual fact is that Britain has suffered much more from 
rearmament than any of its allies. The programme can, 
of course, be increased if it has to be ; it is still only 
quarter-war. But before still more hurt is done to the 
British economy, there is an unanswerable moral case for 
a little levelling-up of sacrifice. If Americans feel 
irritation at the constant British talk of “ burden-sharing,” 
they should realise that their own harping on “ more 
effort” falls equally gracelessly on British ears. 

For the moment, it is simply not practical politics to 
talk of increasing the British programme. The effort 
should be to achieve on time what is already planned. 


On the Continent, the picture changes again. The 
programmes are, indeed, large enough on paper— 
possibly too large, since many of them were drawn up 


. under the delusion that the volume of American aid to 


to received depended on the size of the programme. But 
achievement is another matter. It is broadly true to say 
that none of the Continental countries has made more 
than the féeblest attempts to adapt its economy to carry 
a greater net burden. For example, in the French military 
budget of 850 billion francs, 350 billion are allocated 
to matériel ; in fact, orders actually placed with French 
industry are believed to be no more than 100 billion 
trancs—compared with Mr Gaitskell’s £1,300 million 
or 1,300 billion francs) of orders placed out of a three- 
year programme of £2,000 million. Even so, France 
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is probably ahead of the other continental allies, and 
France has the excuse (though it is overworked) of the 
war in Indo-China. 


Different answers have thus to be given for different 
countries. But in each of them the answer is a function 
of time. In the peculiar exercise on which the western 
world is now engaged, that of building up armaments 
in the hope not of using them in war but of deterring 
the aggression of others, there are three distinct phases. 
There is first the phase of persuading the politicians and 
their masters to take the matter seriously ; in this phase 
the motto should be “ Think Big ; the Sky’s the Limit.” 
Then, secondly, after a reasonable volume of resources 
has been effectively moved into the business of rearming, 
the slogan should be “ Get It Done On Time.” And 
thirdly, since the need is finite, there is the third stage 
when the voice of wisdom says “ Don’t Overdo It.” The 
present position is that the Continental nations are still 
in the first phase and should be exhorted to double the 
number they first thought of. Britain is in the second 
phase. So, in October, 1951, is America; but phase 
three is already coming into sight. 

: * 


All this makes up a very complicated task for the 
Three Wise Men, who have to draw up what can be made 
to look like a coherent plan. If they really are wise, they 
will not go too much into detail. Their first task, surely, 
is to look over the whole programme, to match the 
military demands with the strength of the other side and 
with the resources of our own. In this stage of their 
task, perhaps the most pertinent enquiry they can 
make is why, if the object is simply to draw level with an . 
adversary so much weaker in total potential, it is thought 
necessary to mobilise so large a proportion of the free 
world’s total resources for such a long time. There has 
been a lot of comparing national incomes between the 
free nations ; a few comparisons with the Communist 
states would be salutary. 


Their second task, one may surmise, will be to disen- 
tangle the ultimate from the immediate and to ask 
whether it may not be true, at least in places, that the 
size of the programme for 1953 is impeding the execu- 
tion of that of 1951. This may be true not only directly 
but also indirectly, as witness the harm done by the 
stampede last winter to build up reserves of materials 
against a shortage that was believed to be going to be as 
acute as in time of full war. The need of the moment 
is not ultimate scale but present speed ; perhaps limiting 
the one would help to increase the other. 
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And thirdly there is still great need for seeing that the 
parts fit together, that progress in one sector does not 
positively impede progress elsewhere. The great lubri- 
cant, of course, is American aid, and here the argument 
cemes to rest on the need to have a figure ready to present 
to Congress by the New Year. It would be foolish for 
those who have no access to the facts to try to guess what 
answer the Three Wise Men will give to this part of their 
exercise. It is fairly clear, however, that here also there 
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_is a danger in over-concentration on large total figures. 


The total amount of American aid matter 
course ; but what matters at least as much is 
be flexible in form, so that it can be quickly 
a good lubricant, to the points where friction i, in ; 

generating undue heat. Simple and rigid remediey 
are as out of place in this complex endea . 
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Ready for Battle 


(By a Correspondent) 


[This is the first of three articles in which correspon- 
dents will report their impressions of the course of the 
election campaign in the constituencies.] 


HE Parliament of 1950 is dead and the party mana- 
gers have set the election stage, have provided their 
manifestoes and their popular literature. In the next 
three weeks it is for the candidates and their leaders to 
make what they can of the play. As yet, there is little 
to show. There are no posters on the hoardings or bills 
in the front windows ; few meetings have been held 
and most of the press has carried only a column or two 
of election news daily. 


This is not because the. election catches the parties 
unprepared, It is astonishing how often one comes 
across prescient agents or members who booked halls or 
even printed election addresses weeks ago, confident that 
October 25th would be the day. Now in the offices of 
regional and constituency agents one finds arrangements 
being made steadily and without flurry. All are glad 
that the battle has come at last. For eighteen months 
they have been expecting it at short notice and they 
rejoice to be freed from uncertainty. One Conserva- 
tive agent commented: “ Thank God it came now! I 
couldn’t have kept my volunteers at the right pitch of 
enthusiasm much-longer.” But at the moment there 
undoubtedly is enthusiasm. Organisers on both sides 
have been surprised by the way in which their party 
membership has increased since the last election. 


Last year party organisation was at a new pitch of 
efficiency, but the machines are probably in even better 
shape now. Conservative headquarters tend to have the 
same glossy and faintly military atmosphere but, here 
and there, there are signs of pruning in what had 
threatened to become a bureaucracy ; where there has 
been a change of agents it has usually been for the better. 
Labour offices are far dingier than those of their rivals 
and the quality of the organisations tends to be much 
more uneven ; less than half the constituencies have a 
full-time agent and, unlike his opposite number, the 
Labour agent usually lacks a car and paid. secretarial 
help. But there is a surprisingly high level of 
competence and, with the help of a very able group of 
regional organisers and the assistance which comes from 
trade unions in the course of an election, Labour enters 
the fray at little technical disadvantage compared with 
its more lavishly equipped opponents. 

With the Liberals it is far otherwise. One can hardly 
say that the election caught them unprepared ; they 
simply have not the money or the men to provide any 


comparable organisations in either the regions or the con- 
stituencies. Many candidates have withdrawn since 
the announcement of the election and in some seats that 
the Liberals still. intend to fight they have yet to find 
both a candidate and an agent. 


If one asks an experienced agent whether he hopes 
by the efforts of his organisation to win many converts 
between now and October 25th he will smile and say, 
“ pag busses erence do that. All we can do 
is to keep our own people in heart and see that 
all of them get to the poll.” Fat is the end to which 
he has been busy in the last fortnight arranging meet- 
ings, preparing posters, and laying final plans for the 
canvass. Of perhaps decisive importance is the securing 
of postal votes for supporters who are ill or absent on 
business or who have moved house. At the last election 
the postal vote overwhelmingly favoured the Conserva- 
tives. It seems likely to do so again. Labour agents 
are working hard, and will secure many more postal votes 
than last time but, especially in country areas, the Con- 
servatives are likely to imcrease their efficiency even 
more ; at a moderate estimate, the postal vote may be 
worth an average of $00 votes per constituency to the 
Conservatives. - 


Agents’ opinions about the way the Liberal vote will 
go vary widely. They will name some seats where the 
withdrawal of the Liberal candidate wil! definitely 


favour the Conservatives and others where it will defini- 
tely favour Labour. But over the country as a whole 
there is much doubt about the pattern. Both sides are 
strangely modest in their estimates and the usual con- 


clusion is that on balance Liberals with no candidate of 
their own will roughly cancel each other’s voices. But 
many agents add that if any voters are still floating uncer- 
tainly between the left and right, ready to be res-ued by 
the most astute campaigner, they are the Liberals. 


There are three reasons for the slow start of the cam- 
paign. First, the King’s illness has helped to damp 
down open political activity and press publicity. 
Secondly, few agents believe in a long campaign. they 
are afraid of boring the voters and exhausting the 
enthusiasm ‘of their workers. Thirdly, they ar 
restrained more severely than ever before by ‘nance. 
The cost of paper and printing has gone up enormously 
— last year but the limit on =. is ni 

ed. i to be cut down—the issu 
of a oeched alee envelopes round the election 
addresses, the double crown or (although the 


saving is small) the length of the campaign. 
There is still. some vagueness about what the parties 
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want the issues to be. Agents from widely different 
parts of England agree that there are no local issues 
of any great importance; in Scotland and Wales 
may be different. The Conservatives seem on the 
whole to feel that their strongest points will be “the 
proved administrative incompetence and lack of leader- 
ship of the Government,” “ high prices” and the oppor- 
-unity they offer for “ hard work to win a just reward.” 
On the Labour side “the prewar Tory record,” the 
-reation of the social services, and above all the danger 
of war under the Tories are likely to be most emphasised. 
“\Vhose hand do you want on the trigger, Churchill's 
or Attlee’s 2” will be the loudest cry. Some ministers 
may stress that they do not believe-that anyone wants 
war, and have privately pressed Mr Morrison to 
moderate the charge of war-mongering. But no Labour 
speaker will refrain from suggesting that only Labour 
can be trusted to avoid hot-headed use of the vast store 
of armaments now supposedly being built up. Among 
agents and the rank and file of the party there is great 
optimism about the force of this appeal. Few appear to 
have considered the possible effectiveness of the Tory 
counterattack, in terms both of the mishandling of the 
Persian situation and of the popularity of Mr Eden ; 
whatever the relative public confidence in Mr Churchill 
and Mr Attlee, there is no-doubt that Mr Eden com- 
mands more trust as the arbiter of peace and war than 
does Mr Morrison. 


Italy and 


HE time has come to mend the breach between Italy 

ind Jugoslavia, and to calm the bitter and passionate 
dispute over the Free Territory of Trieste. Last week’s 
announcement that America, Britain and France are 
ready to lift the “restrictions and discriminations ” 
imposed on Italy by the peace treaty has created a better 
opportunity of working out a settlement than at any time 
since the war. By going some way to satisfy Italian 
pride and opinion, there is reason to hopé that this change 
may enable Rome to yield a little on its claims to the 
whole of the Free Territory, Amy attempt to concede 
these claims in full would be resisted by the Jugoslavs 
with force ; yet, so long as they go unsatisfied, competing 
with equally extravagant Jugoslav claims, there remains 
a 2ap in the political and military defences of southern 
Europe that the western alliance cannot afford. It is 
‘ortunate that the prospect of less rigidity in Italy’s 
‘titude offers itself at a moment when, for the first time, 
nere has been an even more i t shift in Marshal 
‘ito’s attitude. It looks as if Be is willing to com- 


promise if Rome is. 


During the next few weeks, while negotiations are 
proceeding between Italy and the western signatories of 
‘he peace treaty to implement last week’s statement about 
revision, Jugoslavia, itself a signatory, will have to decide 
its own attitude. Clearly Marshal Tito does not want, 
ind certainly cannot be expected to acquiesce in, either 
4 complete abrogation of the clauses under which cer- 
‘ain former Italian areas were ceded outright to Jugo- 
slavia and the Free Territory of Trieste was 


- 


or a purely one-sided revision involving 
relations with the western sonia Che 5 Sica Ro iby 
it would pay him to seize the opportunity of regulating 
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Beth sides naturally profess cheerfulness about the 
outcome. Conservative agents, cured of over-optimism 
by last year’s experience, are nevertheless quietly confi- 
dent of winning a moderate number of Labour seats in 
each area and of losing almost none. On the other side, 
the revivalist enthusiasm of the Scarborough rally, with 
its fine facade of unanimity, has done something to shake 
off Labour’s pessimism engendered by. the events of the 
last year and the findings of the Gallup polls. Some 
Labour members admit to grave doubts about their 
personal prospects, but all seem to place inordinate hopes 
on Mr Attlee’s tour. He is expected to “ do a Truman.” 
The contrast between Britain’s present circumstances 
and those of the United States three years ago, as well 
as the profound difference, in personality, is forgotten ; 
by this magic touchstone all is supposed to be cured and 
the Labour Government returned with a secure majority. 

The fervour of this unlikely faith is perhaps chiefly 
a symptom of Labour’s unconfessed pessimism. It is 
true that the election may not yet be decided: certainly 
a gross blunder could still destroy the Tories’ chances. 
Mr Attlee’s travels may attract wide publicity, large 
crowds and some votes. But to one who listened to him 
opening the campaign in Colne Valley and speaking 
to his party at Scarborough, it seems inconceivable 
that either the man or his arguments can have 
anything of the impact of President Truman’s whistle- 
stop tour. 


Jugoslavia 


his position with Italy, if he can afford to reduce some 
of his own claims in the Trieste question. 

To solve this problem of Italo-Jugoslav relations does 
not lie within the direct competence of the three major 
western powers ; they can only smooth the way. They 
cannot even complete Italy’s release from any of the 
provisions of the peace treaty: without the agreement of 
most, if not all, the other signatories which lie outside 
the Soviet bloc. Of the original twenty signatories, five 
are in the Soviet bloc and presumably will not agree to 
any change ; twelve, including the Big Three, may agree 
to change ; and there are three doubtful starters, Jugo- 
slavia itself, Greece and Ethiopia. The Big Three stand, 
nevertheless, in a strong position to bring moderating 
influences to bear in both Rome and Belgrade and they 
have very great interest in doing so. Delicate as the 
question is, their intervention could in certain circum- 
stances of deadlock be decisive, provided it were exercised 
with restraint and in secret. Both open diplomacy and 
inspired leakages should be avoided ; for, during the last 
three years, it has been the inability of the Italians and 
Jugoslavs to withdraw from positions taken up fublicly 
that has impeded normal relations. 

Any hope of’a settlement between the two countries 
depends largely on the political situation in Italy. During 
the summer it has become doubtful whether Signer 
De Gasperi can maintain himself in power until the next 
general election, which is now likely to take place next — 
year and must in any case be held by 1953. The prime 
-minister’s spell over his own party has suddenly been 
broken, and a sense of disillusionment has crept into 
Italy’s association with the Atlantic Pact. The question 
of Trieste is political dynamite, used against the govern- 


is needed as well as the Udi * 
" moral support of the Atlantic rd 
allies. a: 
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ment both by the extreme Right with accusations of 
weakness, and by the Communists, who are doing every- 
thing in their power to stop a deal with Marshal Tito. 
If Signor De Gasperi were to agree to surrender Italy’s 
claims without obtaining anything concrete and accept- 
able in return he would be thrown from power. In his 
place would probably appear an interim Christian 
Democrat administration led by Signor Piccione or 
Signor Gronchi, with a cautious and indeed almost 
neutralist foreign policy which would serve the interests 
of neither Italy nor the western alliance. 

That is the position at the moment. On a longer view 
events have reached a point, as they did before the Italian 
general election of 1948, where the western powers are 
bound to consider their actions with a view to their effect 
on the Italian voter. Since 1943 the United States has 
provided Italy with $2,630 million worth of economic 
aid, of which $2,217 million has consisted of outright 
grants. While this has given 
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British and American troops, and Zone B. which has 


been illegally incorporated into Jugoslavia. |p Zone A 
which includes the city of Trieste, there i. vi, 
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‘mori : Slov 
minority of about one to five: in Zone B, with on 
much smaller total population, there is an Ital.» minority 
of perhaps one to two. The basis of the Italian claim 


to the whole Free Territory is now the three. 
declaration of March 20, 1948, in which Britain. Pi 
and France promised Rome their support at 2 time ie 
Marshal Tito was still in the Cominform. Since 
this categoric declaration has become more and be 
embarrassing in view of the new relationship to Jy ‘i 
slavia. Jugoslavia’s position at that time—before “ 
break with the Cominform—was set out in the agreement 
Marshal Tito made with Signor Togliatti, the Italian 
Communist leader, on November 7, 1946. in which he 
agreed to Italian sovereignty over the city of Trieste 
itself but claimed Gorizia (which is not in the Free 












Territory at all). Since then 





immense and crucial support [— Scale in miles Villoch Klagenfurt 7 Marshal Tito has reverted 
to the Italian economy, and O35 15 20 25 Whoa ou AUS TRI A 4 to much bolder though not 
many Italians recognise ! oN 7 very specific claims with 2 
America’s generosity as well y ‘arm 4 minimum demand for no 
aS its motives, the aid has tS » ie: concessions in Zone B. 

not been enough to put an a The question now is how 
overpopulated country on its a to use the new possibility of 
feet. More economic help | J] TALY good will to resolve this very 


So much for Italy. In 
Jugoslavia any effort at con- Monfaicone f 
ciliation must run straight 
up against Marshal Tito’s 
sensitiveness to Cominform 
propaganda. If he gives Capodistria 
anything away in order to Piranoe 
obtain a settlement in if of 
Trieste, he is open to the | 64 
accusation from Moscow 
that he is now feeling the 
strings attached to economic 
aid. Abie this, it can- 2 a athe 
not be too strong! - 
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complex situation. The Big 
Three have long been urging 
the Italians and Jugoslavs to 
Negotiate directly. At law, 
ne any change in Trieste 

c. imposed from outside would 
require Russian approval, 
since the Free Territory was 
set up in the Italian peace 
treaty. But as the Russians 
have consistently obstructed 
execution of the treaty they 
could hardly complain if the 
two most interested parties 
now took matters into their 
own hands and agreed to 
partition the territory. Its 
clearly in the interest of the 
western powers to promic 
such an agreement, for 
Trieste has become 4 
King Charles's head 10 












at once- wipe the Trieste = 
problem off the slate and give him security at 
his rear. Marshal Tito has formidable difficulties 
to contend with in his own country, but he should 
be strong enough to be able to act against popular 
sentiment over Trieste. There is encouraging evidence 
of his realistic understanding of what is at stake. In 
public there have been several Jugoslav offers of friend- 
ship with Italy. At Split on September roth, Marshal 
Tito declared: “ Here is our hand . . . we shall keep it 
outstretched.” In Rome itself, on September 18th, Mr 
Kardelj, the Jugoslav Foreign Minister, spoke of the need 
for a “third solution” in Trieste even if it involved 
sactifices, and last week, in the National Assembly, he 
admitted that the demand to incorporate the whole of 
Trieste is no-longer practical politics. 

What are the facts on the spot ? At present, the Free 
Territory is split into Zone A occupied by up to 10,000 


the Italians, preventing thei 
wholehearted participation in the Atlantic Pact—and ~ 
rently causing another bout of acute anglophobia throug 
the fear that Britain will sacrifice Rome for the supper 
of Belgrade. A division of the whole territory 05 ethnic 
lines, starting from the realistic basis that Zone 8 
to all intents and purposes Italian and Zone B Jugos ' 
would now be the fairest way to a tenable solution. | * 
might be desirable to modify this simple basis by sine 
the Italians some part of the hinterland of Lae : 
though one reason why this is often opposec ws. rhe 
would be extremely difficult in practice to craw 
boundary—and by allocating perhaps two eet 
villages in Zone A to the Jugoslavs. This is the s0 , . 
behind which the western powers should throw the : 
weight, if Rome and Belgrade cannot readily asic 
something else.’ It is in nobody’s interest that the prese 
friction and uncertainty should continue. 
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NOTES 


Lcaders and Parties 


The Conservative campaign was opened in robust 
yle but serious tone by Mr Churchill a at the 
[ iverpool Stadium on Tuesday night. Mr Attlee had per- 
formed the same service for Labour at the beginning of 
the Scarborough conference on Monday. His speech was 
riking neither in matter nor in manner, but it served well 
enough the purpose that his party intended of it. The 
scarborough conference has brought out more clearly 
|.abour’s wish to present the primary election issue as a 
-hoice between Mr Attlee and Mr Churchill, and both Mr 
Attlee’s qualities and his defects serve at least to make the 
contrast sharp enough. 


The Liberals inevitably stand aside from this contest in 
cersonalities ; significantly, a meeting in London with 
several speakers opened their election campaign. It would 
hardly be fair to say that the Conservatives are afraid of the 
direct Attlee-Churchill challenge, but they certainly intend 
also to make the most of Mr Eden’s popular appeal as the 
man to whom foreign affairs would be entrusted in a Con- 
servative administration. Moreover, the Labour party has 
hardly avoided giving a forced impression about its emphasis 
in Mr Attlee. The Scarborough conference demonstrated, 
as nothing else had previously done, the immense gap torn 
in the Labour leadership by the loss in one year of both 
Ernest Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps. Though every effort 
was made to build up Mr Attlee as the man to match the 
hour, though the pre-election atmosphere encouraged and 
ded unity, the sense of powerful and united leadership had 
ne. There was no Sir Stafford Cripps to pour a cold dose 
realism on the delegates, no Bevin to lumber on to 
the platform, and by his very personality produce not 
merely the appearance but the reality of a united party. The 
fissionable material within the movement is, it is true, con- 
siderable in this year of rearmament. But it was also con- 
siderable during the,foreign policy controversy of 1947, and 
even during the opening of the arms drive last year. The 
chief difference is that in those days the leadership to cope 
with such pressures existed. Now only the greater external 
pressure of the Tory challenge is holding back a consider- 
able tussle for power within the Labour hierarchy. 
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* * * 


The Scarborough Rally 


The shortened annual conference of the Labour party 

as week became purely a pre-election rally, and as such was 

ly a moderate success. Two and a half days was still too 

‘ng, particularly when any spoken dissension might look like 

disloyalty and much of the debate from the floor was corre- 
‘spondingly hamstrung. 


It was perhaps this knowledge that criticism from the Left 
could not be voiced that produced the remarkable increase 
in the votes cast for Mr Bevan and his friends in the election 
of the seven representatives of the constituency parties on the 
party executive, The constituency delegates have always 
tended to vote well to the left of centre as a counterbalance 
to the trade union bloc on the executive—Mr Bevan has 
headed the poll ever since 1946 (when he displaced Mr 
Shinwell, the wartime leader of the Left). No one, however, 
“xpected the elegant but hitherto politically unimportant Mrs 


Barbara Castle to rise to second place, or Mr Driberg to come | 


third, ahead of Mr Griffiths and Mr M sands Ui By Mihara 
© secure re-election. The voting is, of :  Mikar 

guide to the feeling of the Woe 0 an se sapere 
done by the delegates to the conference, not directly t ay re 
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permitted. This gives an advantage, at any rate among can- 
didates who are not ministers, to writers, journalists and 
broadcasters—perhaps now most of all to television “ stars ” 
—whose names come regularly before the public. 

: But after all allowance for such considerations, the 
implications of this pro-Bevan vote are undoubtedly serious 
for the Labour party. It is not that they carry Mr Bevan 


‘Nearer to party leadership-—he still has only three supporters 


on an executive of 27 members, and an even smaller propor- 
tion of support within the Parliamentary party, which finally 
selects the leader. But the voting did demonstrate the 
unusually sharp split between the constituency parties and 
the unions. The unions duly endorsed, with increased majori- 
ties, the very members of the executive who were attacked 
with such bitterness in Mr Bevan’s recent pamphlet on 
“ Going Our Way.” Some of the Right-wing union leaders 
are as a result already toying with the idea of restoring the 
method of voting which existed before 1938 ; all members 
of the executive were then elected by all the conference, 
instead of, as at present, twelve trade unionists being elected 
by the unions, and seven politicians being elected by the 
constituencies. But such a device would enable Mr. Bevan’s 
supporters to pose as martyrs. It certainly would not restore 
the real unity of the party, and might further weaken even 
such appearance of unity as is likely to survive the election 
campaign. 
* . . 


Shades of Palmerston 


Mr Morrison appears to have had second thoughts about 
the wisdom of making “ Tory war-mongering ” an issue in 
the election. He has said it would be neither true nor fair 
to use such terms of the average Conservative. Certainly 
the mud, if thrown, will not stick. For the leading Conserva- 
tives have, generally speaking, given the Labour Foreign 
Secretary fair and consistent support on all big issues 
of policy ; and Mr Bevin owed much of his influence abroad 
to the fact that the British seemed to be speaking with one 
voice. It was only during the last illness of Mr Bevin and 
during the more inept stages of Mr Morrison’s handling of 
affairs that the bipartisan habit was seriously interrupted in 
the House of Commons. In fact, as Mr Morrison well 
knows, Mr Churchill is no more likely than he is to forget 
that “the days of Palmerston are over.” The difference 
between them is that Mr Morrison is obviously relieved 
that they are over whereas Mr Churchill is sorry. But 
that is another story. és 


Unfortunately Mr Morrison may have spoken too late. 
There are a number of Labour members who will prefer the 
simple charge of warmongering to the avuncular misgivings 
about Tory backbenchers that he expressed at Scarborough. 
And if those same backbenchers retort with the charge of 
appeasement, foreign policy will be, after all, spattered with 
mud. This would be on every count unfortunate. It would 
mean that whichever party wins, its Foreign Secretary would 
take office wearing a label that would mislead the outside 
world. 

In fact it is important that the electorate as well as friends 
and enemies abroad should realise that a Conservative foreign 
policy would not differ substantially in aims and principles 
from a Labour policy. There would be differences in 
method and tone, and Mr Churchill might well seek fresh 
advisers. But the limits set to policy by membership of 
international institutions, by alliances, by treaties and—above 
all—by the state of the country’s finances would be the same. 
This being so, the purpose of the Labour party in casting 
doubt on the sanity and restraint of Mr Churchill and Me 
Eden can only be to distract attention from the basic problem 
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discussed in the first leading article of this issue. If this 
brand of peace campaign brings Labour back to office, it is 
the Labour Foreign Secretary who will feel in the House the 
effects of making foreign policy a party issue. But perhaps 
Mr Morrison has already made up his mind that someone 
else will be at the Foreign Office, and that he can return to 
the role of party tactician. Whatever the explanation for 
it, his tone has been deplorable. 


* * * 


Watered Liberalism 


The efforts of the Liberals to convince the electorate 
that they have no connection with either of the firms next 
door met with an irritating setback this week. The Con- 
servatives put into their official list of candidates the names 
of all the five Liberals whom they are not opposing. Even 
Mr Clement Davies—whom, as he has a safe seat, it would 
be folly to oppose—was subjected to this unwelcome blessing. 
But if the Tories did what they could to confuse the elec- 
torate, the Liberals do very little themselves to prove that 
they offer something distinct from the other parties. The 
Liberal manifesto is a collection of vague aspirations from 
which no politician could dissent. There must be a strong 
Commonwealth with a system of genuine co-operation ; 
more production, lower prices as a result of greater efficiency, 
action against monopolies, more houses if (a touch of realism) 
the materials are available; a check on wasteful public 
administration, but no reduction of the social services or, 
unless food prices can be reduced, the food subsidies. There 
must be no change, either, in the system of guaranteed prices 
and markets for farmers. The only specifically Liberal 
sections are an expression of faith in the Council of Europe, 
a proposal to give self-government to Scotland and Wales, 
and a reference to the party’s belief in co-partnership and 
profit sharing. 


The manifesto claims that a strong body of Liberals is 
needed: in the House to “strengthen the liberal forces in 
both parties,” to act as a “ brake on class bitterness,” and to 
support legislation to help the producers of goods instead of 
hampering them. Certainly, the more liberal-minded men 
and women who are returned to Parliament the better. But 
is it necessarily best to segregate liberal-mindedness in a 
special group ? Whether or not the other parties are 
wise to offer only comforting generalisations, the Liberals, 
having no chance of forming a government, certainly need 
not be so timid. Last year, although in theory they were 
contesting enough seats to form a government, their pro- 
gramme was commendable for its comparative bluntness. 
This year they had a better opportunity to show the country 
what a realistic programme for dealing with present problems 
would be like ; it is a pity that they have missed it in order 
to take refuge in pious platitudes. 


es * J 
The Minimum in Korea 


The deadlock over the truce negotiations in Korea has 
produced the danger that the United Nations cause may be 
seriously weakened by a nervous impatience in western 
countries in favour of winding up the war at too low a price. 
The Chinese Communists have cultivated in two and a half 
decades of incessant war, either against the Kuomintang or 
the. Japanese, the valuable habit of perseverance, and if they 
think they can wear out the United Nations by holding out 
for a truce on their own terms, some recent comment in 
this country must have been very encouraging to them. The 
suggestion has been made that it is illogical for the United 
Nations to insist on retaining for the time being “a few 
miles of land” north wf oe 38th — as in fact the 

araliel is the only possible line on which any lasti litical 
scariesiiail can be based. This suggestion shows so een 
standing of the significance of the dispute over the line 
between the two Koreas. 


' built up into a formidable defensive barrier, and , 
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It is not simply a tion of choosing betwee, : 
on which the United Nations armies Sale stand ‘tie = mn 
parallel. More important, in this context, than cee f 
these is a third line, the line which Genera] Ridgway Tn 

Vhic 

in places north of the parallel but coincides on\y at io 
points with the present battle-line. Any withdray:,| behind 
this third line would ex South Korea Again to the 
threat of a sudden assault from the north in almo<: the same 
conditions as those of June, 1950. The parallel itsci cannot 
be turned into a strong military position ; ncither the 
United Nations nor the Communists have ever sx ceeded in 
holding it. It is in no sense a tenable frontier. |{ the United 
Nations are to keep. faith with South Korea, they cannot do 
less than provide it with a defensible frontier ; if they are 
not to tie up an unnecessary proportion of their own troops 
in Korea for an indefinite period, they mus: find a |ine 
which can be held, at least against the first assault, by g 
reasonably small force. Both arguments make clear the vital 
importance of basing whatever dividing line may eventy 
be adopted on General Ridgway’s prepared positions, 


ally 


* * * 


Dr Adenauer Sets the Course Straight 


Dr Adenauer’s government has made three declarations 
in the last few days which represent a brave attempt to steer 
German public opinion back to the right course. at a moment 
when it was wavering among cross-currents. The Chancellor 
has announced Germany’s moral obligation to make restitu- 
tion to the Jews; he has condemned the newly-formed 
League of German Soldiers for political activities, and he has 
granted a special fund for the relatives of men who were 
hanged after the 20th July plot. The Bonn Government's 
declarations should- not be dismissed as obvious or belated. 
On the contrary, they have far more importance and require 
far more courage now than during the brief period after 1945 
when almost every German was eager to claim that he had 
opposed the Nazis. 

Among Germany’s victims abroad the memory of past 
crimes is beginning to fade, and there is a widespread feeling 
that a fresh start Id be made together in the interests of 
common defence. In Germany itself, however, the opposite 
process has taken place, The past has been revived in a new 
spirit of self-righteousness which is in turn alicnating people 
who were willing to forgive and forget. Inside the Soldiers 
League, the issue of “ * and the 20th July is pas- 
sionately contested. The temporary head of the League. 
General Friessner, has publicly expressed the widely-held 
view that the officers who revolted against their Supreme 
Commander were traitors. 


The issue of war guilt and treason is more live than that of 
Hitler’s persecution of the Jews, for few Germans would 
positively defend the massacres of the Third Reich. Most 
prefer to convince themselves they never took place. Resutu- 
tion of Jewish property has been proceeding for some ume 
past. Nevertheless, it remains an act of courage on the Bonn 
Government's part as well as a necessary prerequisite for 
relations with Israel, to make a solemn admission of Ger 
many’s crime and its determination to make whatever 
material restitution it can. s | 

No one-can say with certainty what effect such expressions 
of faith in a new Germany may have at this moment. | — 
well be powerful. Germans respond quickly to a leac. 200 
or bad, and it was high time that the Chancellor raised his 
voice above that of General Friessner. 


* ce A * 


Check to Grotewohl | 
With Herr Grotewohl’s offer of all-German elections 

his pocket Dr Adenauer has told the High Commissioner that 

the Washington proposals do not grant the sovere erly which 
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4.» demands and the Western Germans have been led to 
-<pect. The talks on the abolition of the occupation statute 
‘> favour of contractual agreements have, therefore, reached 
, difficult hurdle at the outset, and optimistic forecasts of 
their quick conclusion are being revised. 


Ir is understandable if the Federal Chancellor, with his 
vituperative critic, Dr Schumacher, at his heels, now desires 
‘o show that he is as firm a champion of German national 
-laims when he is dealing with the western powers as he 
; when answering Moscow’s spokesmen. tr Adenauer 
.ecured a great triumph last week when the entire Bundestag, 
excluding the Communists, approved the fourteen conditions 
ior free elections which he announced as a reply to Herr 
Grotewohl. Although the High Commission had taken no 
part in the decision, and forbore even to cheer from the 
gallery, this firm stand was in fact a victory for western 
interests as a whole. The-Bundestag’s conditions were well 
framed. They leave the Soviet German. Government no 
chance of slipping through the loopholes of a federal state 
ind of retaining a Communist system in the eastern part 
f the country, while the rest voted for democracy. The very 
first of the fourteen points laid down that “ the electoral area 
shall form a single constituency and each party shall submit 
a list of candidates for the entire electoral area.” 


The overriding importance of the West German reply lies, 
however, less in its terms than in the fact that it was pro- 
nounced as an ultimatum. The Bundestag has not agreed 
to a conference at which their representatives might be 
trapped into supporting a Communist demand for the. with- 
drawal of the occupation forces. Herr Grotewohl will now 
have to raise his price if Moscow wishes to continue the 
bidding. 


A Plot That Paid 


There seem to have been some genuine elements in 
the short-lived revolt which occurred in Argentina last week. 
The flight of a number of army officers to Uruguay suggests 
that the widespread belief that the whole affair was stage- 
managed by General Perén is not wholly accurate. But all 
the evidence indicates that the Argentine President knew 
exactly what the conspirators were planning, and that he 
welcomed the attempted coup as a timely chance to show 
his power and to rally the country behind him. The almost 
unruffled: calm which prevailed in Buenos Aires, the swift 
counter-action taken at all the military stations affected, and 
the mobilising, within a few hours of the outbreak, of a 
mass rally in the capital from which ‘the sounds of tempes- 
‘uous loyalty to. Perén were broadcast over all Argentine 
vireless transmitters, scarcely gave the impression that the 
authorities were taken unawares. And there can be no doubt 
's to the value of the incident to the Peronista regime ; with 
the general elections only six weeks away it was provided 
with a new excuse for arresting opposition leaders while 
umultaneously exciting the masses of the people with 
emotional appeals to rally to the defence of the country— 
and the President. 


_ The affair has naturally caused speculation about a pos- 
sible revival of Sefiora Perén’s claims to the vice-presidency, 
which were dropped at the end of August after they had 
threatened to split the Peronista movement. Sefiora Perén 
had, however, been ill for a week before the events of 
September 28th, and it has now been officially announced 
that she is suffering from anaemia severe enough to necessitate 
blood transfusions and absolute rest. While her illness may 
in itself win new popular s thy for the Peréns, the 
removal of her powerful personality from public life must be 
4 considerable setback to the strength of the 
regime. It is almost entirely her doing that, in next month’s 
clections, Argentine women will for the first time both vote 
and stand for seats in the legislature. The regime, and 
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particularly those within it who follow Sefiora Perén’s 
demagogic but radical line, can undoubtedly count on gain- 
ing fresh strength from the newly enfranchised half of the 
population. 


Conservative Agriculture 


Politicians do not have to be too consistent, but even 


SO it is surprising that the Conservative party should sponsor, 
at a time when it is striving to win the urban vote with talk 
of holding the cost of living, a document* about agriculture 
quite so blatantly restrictionist as that published this week. 
The Conservatives presumably hope that no consumer or 


taxpayer will read it; for it is written exclusively from a 
producer’s point of view, and on a narrow interpretation of 
the producer’s interest at that. The promises to stop 
“ dumping ” of cheap foreign food, which appear also in the 
Conservative election manifesto, strike an incongruous prewar 
note.. The implication is that it is the British farmer, not 
the urban housewife, who is at present “depressed.” The 
proposals for restoring producers’ marketing boards are 
co~"led with the extraordinary statement that the safeguards 
fc: sonsumers introduced in the 1949 Agricultural Marketing 
Act are unnecessary. Guaranteed prices would be retained, 
and would be further supplemented. by “ special selective 
subsidies ” such as those for hill farming. 


The Conservatives must know that the inevitable result 
of these policies would be higher prices in the shops, yet 
they insist on considering agricultural policy in isolation 
from the rest of the economy. It is an easy but inadequate 
answer to plead the paramount need for growing more food. 
British agriculture is mainly concerned with high-cost live- 
stock products and is therefore a long way from the sort of 
subsistence farming which siege conditions or dire necessity 
would force upon it. The Conservatives wish to increase 
this emphasis on the more expensive farm products. They 
would therefore make costs more, not less, relevant in agri- 
cultural policy, and even in present conditions the prices 
paid to farmers are, for some products, well above what the 
consumer would pay in an open market. It is essential to 
relate production to the consumers’ wants and pocket pre- 
cisely because more food—of the right kinds—is so badly 
needed. 


* * * 


Festival Farewell 


Londoners said goodbye to the South Bank exhibition in 
a strictly traditional way, with Gracie Fields, “ Abide With 
Me,” a religious service and the Guards. The Festival has 
earned general goodwill and has at least lived down the 
charge that it was a gross waste of money. Whether it was 
worth all the outlay remains an unanswerable question. It 
cannot be proved—as some have tried to prove it—an 
economic proposition in terms of extra foreign exchange or 
the development of overseas trade. About 450,000 foreign 
visitors are thought to have gone to the South Bank, but 
no one can say how many of these- would not have come 
to Britain if there had been no Festival, and the total number 
of visitors is hardly more than can be accounted for by the 
normal growth of tourist traffic since the end of the war. 
Although it is of some advantage that British products should 
have been so brilliantly displayed, the Festival could not 
compete with the British Industries Fair as an industrial 
shop window. . 
But there have been other benefits. Artists and architects 
found for a short time a surprisingly enlightened patron, with 
plenty of money. Civic pride was stimulated all over the 


*“ Agriculture and Politics.” By Philip Brembridge. Conserva- 
tive Central Office. 1s. 6d. 
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country ; and people enjoyed themselves, mostly in ways 
that are rarely provided in this country—in pageantry, eating 
and drinking out of doors, dancing on the Fairway, and 
looking at the lights: simple pleasures that in fact could 
have been enjoyed fot very little outlay. 

One permanent benefit ought be an attractive south bank. 
Government offices, inevitably, are to be built on the 
upstream half of the site, and the LCC is to complete the 
north block of County Hall. On the downstream site, next 
to the Festival Hall, there will one day be the National 
Theatre, and there is talk of leasing some land for building 
a luxury hotel. By the river the LCC intends to make 
gardens. None of these plans is yet complete, and in present 
circumstances there can be no timetable. But if there is 
ever again enough coal, the plans ought to include the 
floodlighting of the riverside each summer in the tourist 
season. 


* * * 


New Towns Defended 


Sir Thomas Bennett, the chairman of Crawley Develop- 
ment Corporation, made last week an able defence of the 
work of the public agencies responsible for building new 
towns. He argued that since Government financial backing 
was today indispensable, and since the interests affected were 
numerous and diverse, it was a right choice to build the 
towns by public corporations of independent status which 
could be wound up when their work was done. More 
surprisingly, he professed complete satisfaction with the 
operation of Government centres in the new towns, in sharp 
contrast with the severe criticism expressed by Sir Ernest 
Gowers when he was chairman of the Harlow Corporation. 
The public must wonder which chairman is right—or 
whether their experiences have differed, 


Sir Thomas’s view was that slow progress in the new towns 
must be attributed to labour difficulties and the need for 
careful advance planning, and cannot be blamed on the Gov- 
ernment. His comments are reassuring so far as they go, but 
they by no means exhaust the problem. It is not generally 
realised what an enormous part the building of new towns 
may be required to play in future development. New towns 
have been launched or advocated not only as the principal 
means of dispersal from large cities, but as aids to industrial 
development (as at Corby), as resettlement centres in the 
coalfields (as in Durham and South Wales), and even as 
agricultural centres. The problems of London remain parti- 
cularly pressing. The LCC is still building houses in its out- 
county estates at a faster rate than all the new towns com- 
bined, but within a few years this large force of building 
labour is supposed to be switched to the development of new 
towns and other centres at a distance from London. 


Clearly there is here urgent need for the careful advance 
planning rightly insisted on by Sir Thomas Bennett, and for 
a review of new town machinery to see whether it could not 
handle more economically, preferably in closer conjunction 


with local authorities, the larger tasks that will be thrust upon 
it. 


‘ 


* * ‘ * 


No Power for Papagos 


Greece is again to be disappointed in its hopes of a 
strong and stable government. It is true that the elections 
on September gth caused many casualties among the 
multiplicity of small parties; but no party secured enough 
seats to gain an absolute majority over all the rest. Field- 
Marshal Papagos’s Greek Rally did best and will probably 
have 112 out of the 250 seats in the Chamber. But the 


King has turned down Papagos’s request that he should be 
given a mandate to dissolve parliament and hold fresh 
elections on a simple majority basis; and Papagos has 
refused the King’s request that he should join in a coalition 
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with the two next largest parties—General Plastiras’s p 

gressive Union (EPEK) and Mr Venizelos’s Liberal a 
The Field-Marshal will therefore find himself in «<P 
no doubt uncongenial—of opposition leader, 11). a 
to co-operate with the other parties may be unwise = 
there seems to be no need to read into it any sini : 
implications. During the election campaign he repel 
asked for an absolute majority which would allo : 


* . . a Ww him t 
govern “ without compromises, without alliances and ‘ 


©, 395] 


iti inati : With 
fia common an devices” He may eh 
he must stick to his guns if he does not wish to prejudice his 
chances of appealing more successfully to the clectorate 


a later: date. 


The King has therefore been forced to fall back on 
coalition of the EPEK and the Liberals which will take 
office under General Plastiras when the new Chamber meets 
next week. The exact final distribution of the seats is no: 
yet clear, but it seems only too probable that the new govern- 
ment will be gravely handicapped by its small majority. 
On the other hand, it is unlikely that the Greek Rally will 
prove a very disciplined opposition. The greatest danger 
to the new Cabinet probably lies in its own lack of cohesion, 
There is no real reason why the Liberals and the Progres. 
sives should not maintain a united front ; but they have not 
found this easy in the past. Moreover, the question of the 
extent of political amnesty to be allowed to those implicated 
with the Communists in the civil war is still a live one ; and 
it was precisely over this that the last EPEK-L iberal coali- 
tion came to grief in the summer of 1950. 


* * * 


Set Fair in Venezuela 


Remote from the turmoil which has engulfed the oil 
industry in the eastern hemisphere, oil experts in the western 
hemisphere have just been attending a quiet but satisfactory 
gathering in Caracas. Two years ago the then Minister 
of Development in the Venezuelan Government conceived 
the idea of preparing, for public consumption, a technical 
and historical survey of the oil industry in his country. His 
successors in the present government decided that this Sep- 
tember was an appropriate time at which to carry out Dr 
Engana’s project. Accordingly, a National Petroleum Con- 
vention was -held in Caracas from September gth to 18th, 
attended by the representatives of ten foreign governments, 
including the United States and Britain, and members of the 
oil companies operating in Venezuela. 

Venezuelan oil is mainly produced by three companies, 
Shell Caribbean, Creole (a subsidiary of Standard Oil) of 
New Jersey and Meneg (a subsidiary of Gulf Oil). At 
the present time an average of 1,700,000 barrels of crude 
oil are being produced daily, or about 620 million barrels a 
year. This is rather more than three times the quantity 
produced in 1939; and it represents an increase of 130 
million barrels per annum since 1948, when the existing 
50-50 agreement was concluded between the compamics and 
the government. Venezuelans participate in all grades of 
the industry ; not only do they provide nearly all the labour, 
but they are to be found in increasing numbers as technicians 
and managers. The most important factor of all in the 
present situation is that the proceeds from oil operations 
constitute at least 90 per cent of the country’s revenue. 


Both the companies and the country, therefore, “4 
major interest in an expanding future for the industry. de 
central feature of the recent convention was that both sxies 
recognised the simple fact—which it is fashionable in iter 
national gatherings to deny—that there is a strong yh 
interest between the private foreign investor and an undct 
developed country. The representatives of the a 
for their part, were given an opportunity to present | wa 
selves and their operations in their fair colours ; °° * ‘ 
sidered account of the development of the industry can « ; 
to demonstrate the vast risks as well as the vast rewards, 
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‘ilously accumulated skills as well as the capital gains. 
- Venezuelans, for their part, had two important things to 
they welcomed foreign companies and capital in 
- development of their oil ; at the same time, they were 
jesperately anxious to broaden the base of their own 
-conomy, to reinvest their oil revenue in agriculture and 
econdary industries, and to encourage foreign capital in 
‘hese fields as well. Venezuela offers, in other words, an 
-xpanding market—for capital, for goods and for technicians 
-with the opportunities for the one, and the money to pay 
for the others. 


* * * 


The Christian Churches in China 


It is a long time now since it was Communist policy 
to make a frontal attack on the Christian religion. Although 
the Communist creed remains dogmatically atheist and any 
totalitarian ideology must strive through its educational 
system to eliminate all other world-concepts than its own, 
Communism in practice recognises that religious beliefs are 
strongly rooted among the masses and that it is well to 
walk warily in dealing with them. Thus in Eastern Europe 
the policy is to concentrate on destroying all links of the 
Catholic and Protestant churches with Western Europe and 
America and to encourage “reformed” religious bodies 
which denounce American imperialism, support the Com- 
munist “ peace” campaign and otherwise make themselves 
politically useful. A similar policy has been followed by 
the Chinese Communists ; but in China Christianity is a 
religion which has been introduced from the West, was only 
tolerated in the nineteenth century under the protection of 
treaties forcibly imposed on China, and has been up to now 
largely dependent on foreign missionaries for its propagation 
and on foreign money (mostly American) for its educational 
and philanthropic work. 


Christianity in China has therefore always been under the 
reproach of being a “ foreign” religion, and was formerly 
a target for reactionary anti-foreign outbursts, of which the 
worst was the “ Boxer” rising of 1900. For a long time, 
however, before the Communists came to power such persecu- 
tions had ceased, and it is only now that active and violent 
interference with the work of the churches has been renewed. 
This time it is being carefully emphasised that the persecution 
is not being directed against Christians as such, but only 
against “imperialist” foreign agents and their Chinese 
accomplices ; committees of Chinese Christians are formed 
to endorse (or at least the Communist radio, which no one 
can contradict, alleges that they endorse) the charges made 
against foreign missionaries. 


The Communists, who usually have nothing but contempt 
‘or the ways of “ feudal ” China, have for the purpose of dis- 
crediting Catholicism (which has numerically the largest 
‘o.owing of any Christian body in China) revived the popular 
orejudices against Catholic orphanages which were the cause 


' the Tientsin massacre of 1870. Catholic orphapages have ) 


‘ways done a great work of charity in China, but they 
‘ncurred suspicion among the masses by a practice of paying 
small premiums for mortally sick children to be brought to 
them so that they might be baptised in articulo mortis ; the 
‘eport was spread abroad that their aim was to obtain 
Chinese children in order to kill them and make magic potions 
ey their hearts. Recently the Communist press has been 
a of accounts of the wholesale -“ deliberate” killing of 

hinese children in Catholic orphanages, and a number of 
priests and nuns have been given prison sentences after mass 

PR meetings” in the unist manner. The 
only difference between 1870 and 1951 is that the Com- 
ar do not publicly admit the nature of the popular 
~~ which they have been exploiting, because to do so 
ye uld imply the Prevalence of faith in witchcraft among the 
‘/tinese proletariat, so these terrible crimes of the foreign 

imperialists” are left without any motive except sheer 
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malice. One wonders what Chinese: intellectuals, such as 
Fei Hsiao-tung, who went over to the Communists as the 
party of progress and enlightenment, think now of the kind 
of propaganda which they have to endorse. 


* * * 


Crime and Prisons 


The number of indictable offences known to the London 
police was reduced again last year. This is the most satis- 
factory section of the report (Cmd. 8359) of the Commis- 
sioner for the Metropolitan Police. The crime statistics for 
England and Wales as a whole, published in August, showed 
that the fall that took place in 1949 was not maintained in 
1950. In London, however, the number of indictable 
offences has declined steadily since 1945—in spite of the 
increase in the population of the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict and in spite of the fact that the regular force is still some 
3,800 below establishment. 


If this success in reducing the amount of postwar crime 
could be matched in the rest of the country, it would ease 
the burden on the Prison Commissioners, whose report for 
1950 (Cmd. 8356) is again depressing. In May, 1951, the 
population of prisons and borstals passed 21,800, the highest 
figure recorded since 1909. Obviously a fall in the-number 
of indictable offences would be the most satisfactory way 
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of reducing the prison population. As it is, much of the 
prison officials’ effort is diverted from their main function 
of training persons convicted of crime. Of the total recep- 
tions of men into prisons and borstals in 1949, more than 
half had not been sentenced to prison for an indictable 
offence. They were there because they had been committed 
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on remand or for trial, or because they had failed to pay 
fines or to comply with orders for payment of money, or 
because they had been sentenced for non-indictable offences 
like begging. 

Modern penal reformers think that offenders, particularly 
young offenders, should not be sent to prison if it~can be 
avoided and that a prison sentence, when inevitable, should 
be long enough for the prisoner to have constructive training. 
The prison commissioners’ report shows how far this theory 
is from practice: The accompanying diagram shows that 
short sentences are much fewer and long sentences more 
frequent than a generation ago or even in 1938. But in 1949 
70 per cent of the convicted mén were serving sentences of 
less than six months. It is even more disquieting to note 
that of the 1,216 youths aged 16-21 sentenced to prison, 
as many as 327 had no previous conviction. Further, many 
young people are still remanded to prison, and subsequently 
either acquitted or dealt with otherwise than by a prison or 
borstal sentence. 


x * * 


The Cost of Learning 


If the needs of ‘Cambridge, as expressed by the retiring 
Vice-Chancellor on Tuesday, are any guide to the financial 
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needs of other universities, a large increase in the Exchequer 
grant for the coming quinquennium, 1952-57, wil) be neces- 
y. In the year 1949-50, the last for which figures ar 
available, Cambridge received some {£950,000 | 
Exchequer for running expenses. The Vice-Chanc: 
that it would need an extra £200,000 a year simply to 
tain its activities at their t level.” If Cambridge is 
typical, this 20 per cent imcrease over 1949-50 would involve 
an extra expenditure of £2,500,000 a year for al the 
universities. 


It must be assumed that the Treasury is now scrutinisig 
the demands from all the universities with a fierce!y critica 
eye. All demands from civilian sources for larger grants are 
unwelcome, but obviously the universities are as subject to 
the difficulties of rising costs as are other institutions - the 
margin for economies is small, unless the Government 
deliberately wishes to reduce either standards or the number 
of students. Many people in the older universities would 
support a reduction in numbers, but they do not represent 
the universities as a whole. In the provincial universities the 
expansion over the past six years has been welcomed in spite 
of the problems it has brought. It would at least be premature 
to force the universities to reduce the number of their places 
until the situation can be more clearly seen. The Government 
has repeatedly pushed the policy of university expansion, 
Nothing has happened to make that objective less desirable. 
On the contrary, the recent decision by the Government not 
to support the project of a technological university makes jt 
more than ever desirable to continue its support for the 
universities undiminished. 


“ main- 


* * 


Reorganising Uganda’s Cotton 


After more than twenty years of inefficient management 
and discontent, as well as a whole series of commissions of 
inquiry, Uganda’s valuable cotton industry is at last to be 
reorganised. There have been three main criticisms: there 
were far too many separate ginneries, many of them anti- 
quated ; there was no proper inspection or control, so that 
the product was of poor quality ; and the ginnecries were 
almost all in Indian hands, to the great resentment of the 
African growers. For’a time there was talk of nationalising 
the industry, but this solution had little appeal for the 
Africans who suspected that nationalisation would not give 
them the entry into the industry that they desired. The 
Uganda government has now put forward new proposals. 

Its first step will be to acquire and put out of action some 
dozens of uneconomic ginneries, so that the rest wil! handle 
a larger output. Next, strict specifications and standards, 
with power to enforce them by withholding licences. are te 
be imposed on ginmeries. Most important, Aircan co 
operatives are to be assisted by government funcs in pur- 
chasing ginneries, so that within ten years they should be 
processing some 100,000 bales of the total output 0! 350.000 
bales. These ginneries will buy their cotton from African 
co-operative producing societies. Further, a Cotton Develop 
ment Council will be established, representing al! scctions 
of the industry, to supervise the whole field of its opc:auons. 
And finally, a i oe will be set up immediately to 
train Africans as su gers, mechanics and accountants. 

These proposals involve a comprehensive attack on the 
abuses of past years and they have a significan: which 
extends. beyond the problems of Uganda cotton «one 
Uganda is one of many undeveloped countries tha: have 
rich crops which could bring them great wealth anc which 
are urgently needed in world markets. Yet too oftc' theit 
production is badly organised and the producers arc leaders 
of political agitation. Industrial reform is almost as badly 
needed as constitutional reform—and it has been far mor 
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HARD FACTS 


A NYONE who is approaching this election 
‘4 with the least hope of easier living in Britain, 
whichever party wins power on October 25, may 
4s well realise at once that it is impossible. Any 
nolitician who leads the electorate to expect new 
benefits is not leading the people but misleading 
them, 

Everyone should realise clearly the truth of 
the hard economic facts set out by Mr. Gaitskell 
There is no argument about them. The figures 
show clearly enough how, despite our greatly 
increased production, world trading conditions, 
plus rearmament, are draining Britain’s reserves. 

There is no argument between the parties 

cither about the necessity for our defence burden. 
[t is agreed by both to be the minimum for our 
safety and it is a programme of £4,700,000,000. 
That means ten per cent. of our manpower, 
7s. in every £ of our taxes. Yet Eisenhower’s 
military advisers aré suggesting a still greater 
neave, 
Mr. Gaitskell has made it plain to Washington 
that Britain cannot do more, “unless there were to 
be a radical change in the economic policies of all 
Atlantic Pact members.” This needed saying, and 
he has underlined that we are handsomely doing our 
fair share. 

But clearly world facts impose on the British 
nation, whoever governs it, the need, for this 





—— 


critical space, to put peace before comfort, to step - 


up exports, to step up production and put benefits 
off ull later. It demands planning without waste 
of time, and the Labour Government has a plan 
already in its final stages. 

The truth is that this cannot honestly be an 
‘lection of promises. Jt is an election in which 
he public will decide who can best be trusted to keep 

balance between defence and social services. 
Whoever wins must take hard decisions. That is 
not the same thing as abandoning our social progress 
and slashing the welfare of Britain’s families. 


Reprinted from — the 
editorial column of the 
Daily Mirror of Sept. 
27. The Daily Mirror’s 
net sale—over 4,400,000 
—exceeds that of any 
other daily newspaper in 
the world. 
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How to earn dollars 
without spending them 















Ona pleasant flight via North America to Australia or New 
Zealand, you can stop over for no extra fare in the U.S.A. 
or Canada, give a good hard pull at the dollar gap, and be 
on your way to the welcome of Sydney or Auckland before 
anyone has taken a single dollar from you. 

All perfectly legal, too! 

Do business in the dollar area on a sterling ticket. Then fly 
across the Pacific from San Francisco or Vancouver by British 
Commonwealth Pacific Airlines. Enjoy DC-6 sleeper service 
luxury at no extra cost, See Honolulu and Fiji en route. 

Excellent connections are available from London, Glasgow 
or Shannon via New York or Montreal. 


- FARES : Sydney [260 single, {462 
return. Auckland £279 single, [502.40 
return. (Includes dollar allowance for transit 
expenses.) Book through any accredited Travel 
Agent or through BO.A.C., our General 
Agents in the U.K. (telephone: VICtoria 23.23), 





BRITISH COMMONWEALTH PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED 
in co-operation with B.O.A.C,, T.C.A., T.W.A. 











PRIDE OF PLACE... 


Catesbys Desks are notable for their good 
design, their variety and quality of work- 
manship: They have captured to an unusual 
degree the preference of executives in 
commerce and industry. There is sound 
sense and good taste in choosing a 


CATESBYS DESK 


We shall be glad to send our representative or 
to submit a complete brochure of photographs 
portraying complete Office Furnishing and to 
welcome you in our model showrooms. 
May we invite your inquiry to our Director 
of Contracts... 


Catesbys Lid., 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
Our only address. Telephone ; Museum 7777 

















THE MAN WHO COVERS 
26,000 FEET A MINUTE 


S CAPTAIN of one of T.C.A.’s Skyliners on the Europe- 

Canada run, Charles Skelding covers 26,000 feet of sky 
* Off-duty, 
born Captain Skelding takes his pleasures quietly, 


a minute, 
British- 

likes pottering around his home with a paint brush and 
messing around in sailing boats. 
joined T.C.A. in 1938. An ex-President of the 
Air Lines Pilots Association, he has flown over a 
has now crossed the Atlantic over 200 times. 
As thoroughly dependable a fellow as you'll ever meet, 


often wishes he could paint as fast. 


Captain Skelding, who is 
married, 
Canadian 


million miles, 


Captain Skelding is typical of the men who look after you 
T.C.A.’s giant “North Star” 
Carefully selected and intensively trained, these 


when you are travelling by 
Skyliners. 
T.C.A. crews know every wrinkle of the Atlantic. Travelling 
with such men as these, you can be confident of a comfortable 
trip and regular “on time” arrivals — Paris, London or 

Montreal Swift Skyliner 


services link you with every important Canadian and U.S. city. 


S= bi 
TRANS AMADA igs 


Full information and reservations from your TRAVEL AGENT or from 
27, Pali Mall, S.W.1. Tel: WHlichall 0851. Scodland—Prestwick Airport, 
Ayrshire, Tel: Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272, Extensions 268/269. 


Prestwick today, tomorrow! 
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SAVE TIME....SAVE MONEy 


INCREASE ACCOUNTING 
EFFICIENCY WITH THE 


All new=— 
Low price 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
AUTOMATIC PORTABLE — 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 








Small .. . compact ... portable ... a 
Single Register Accounting Machine, 
equipped with 12-Key Keyboard and 13” or 
18” Dual Feed Carriage. Operation is 
reduced to utmost simplicity so that the 
operator can concentrate on the correct 


Accounting 
Control 


transcription of figures. AUTOMATIC BALANCING 


AND LINE BY LINE PROOF 
OF ACCURACY. Let us prove 
the advantage of this machir 
your own business 


UNDERWOOD ~- ELLIOTT FISHER - “Seat ae 
MECHANESED $:¥-S:T-EMS Sheed the Baldi . 


UNDERWO'OD —€u.t 
4-12 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1 


For all accounting requirements: Sales 
and Purchase Ledgers, Stores Accounts, 
Cost Records, Payroll and P.A.Y.E. 
Records, Public Utility Billing etc., with— 


Mas (HOGS 





1OTT FISHER L MITED 
Tel. CHAncery 3131 ° Factories ‘Brighton, Sussex 











WHEN IT’S A QUESTION OF TIME... 


wy Aik ' 
ES coming 


-in time 
going-home time 


It is only natural that, if there are fast and slow clocks about the 
premises, workers will tend to arrive by the slowest and leave by the 
fastest. Industry loses many millions of productive minutes every year 
through this time leakage alone. There is.a simple answer. Accurate 
time must be clearly shown and sounded throughout the prem'scs- I R. 
Time Control does this, and much more, to eliminate time waste in 
industry and implant a wholesome sense of time values in the ™ inds of 
everyone concerned. Spend a profitable moment now to write! for full 
particulars. 


DON, > 
WRITE TO INF. ES KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, ae ustee 
OR YOUR NEAREST BRANCH—I4 THROUGHOUT he sau sual 
KINGDOM. ALSO JOHANNESBURG, CAPE TOWN, PARIS 4 


Time Recorders, 
interna! Telephones, 
Internal Broodcasting 
installed and mom 
tained under guer 
antee by Te lephone 
Rentals Ltd.—thet 's 
T.R. Service. 


—— 
HF 4a! 
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The Friends’ Views on Peace 


The pacifist position is, at first sight, so unlike the 
nirit in which the free world is challenging Soviet 
mperialism that it is not easy to imagine what practical 
-ontribution it can make to western policy. But a group of 
American Quakers has recently put forward interesting and 
controversial suggestions on the sort of foreign policy they 
think their government ought to pursye.* One point, in par- 
ticular, that they make cannot be too often stressed. This 
; that western statesmen, however remote they may reckon 
the hope of a general settlement with the Russians, should 
never stop trying to get piecemeal settlements ; they should 
“be persistent in seeking out and negotiating on those 
oroblems where some reasonable hope of success exists.” 
[r is only too true that the towering barricade of mutual 
jistrust which has been built up between the Russians and 
the West can hardly at this stage be destroyed by one diplo- 
matic assault; but it might be gradually undermined by 
more modest, although no less strenuous methods. And the 
United States has the power to do it. This is a very different 
ipproach from that of the Communist peace campaign, which 
is agitating for a five-power pact so comprehensive and vague 
that it can-only increase the suspicion with which Russian 
intentions are now regarded. 

While stressing quite rightly that a willingness to com- 
promise on inessentials is necessary to achieve success in 


negotiation, the Quakers are forced by their beliefs to discard | 


an even more essential ingredient for success ; this is that 
the West should be able to negotiate from what Mr Acheson 
has called “ situations of strength.” Only those who are 
‘rong can begin the process of compromise without running 
ic risk of giving away their whole position. Moreover, to 
irgue that diplomacy should not be backed by armed strength 
oetrays a failure to appreciate the point of view and experi- 
‘nce of the Russian leaders. It is arguable that the United 
Nations, now that the hopes of Great Power unanimity on 
which it was based have proved illusory, would be wiser to 

yncentrate on its mediatory and conciliatory functions and 
think less of its responsibility for enforcing collective security. 
But it is surely unrealistic not to admit that Uno also requires 
“ situations of strength.” How else is it to exercise authority 
n a world of which part is ruled by men contemptuous of 
the spirit that inspires the Society of Friends ? 


+ * * 


As Simple as ABC 


Sir Ernest Gowers has followed up “ Plain Words,” his 
‘irst attempt at improving official English, with an “ ABC of 
Plain Words,”t which is intended to provide civil servants 
with a handy guide for writing good English. It is thus 
-ompiled alphabetically—hyphens follow hope and herewith, 
and got gobbledygook. This is the best layout for ready refer- 
ence, but it has its drawbacks. As Sir Ernest Gowers says, 
( reduces everything to the same level of importance ; and 
whether to write “a number is” or “a number are ” is not 
nearly so important as the “ woolly circumlocutions ” caused 
oy the addiction to abstract nouns. 


Abstract nouns, padding, jargon, gobbledygook—these are 
the main target (yes, target) of his attack. It is aimed at 
civil servants. But journalists provide him with many of his 
examples, and any journalist who reads this book will feel 
self-conscious afterwards. Sir Ernest allows, unwillingly, 
The Economist's favourite child—disinflation. But he would 
not like us to recommend the disappreciation of sterling, and 
he frowns on too many bottlenecks, dilemmas and issues. 
Oddly enough, he does not mention problem, our enduring 





* “Steps to Peace. I - 
Golleace ieee A Quaker View of US Foreign Policy 


t His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 35. 
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love, but that may be because civil servamts recogmise no 
such thing. 

Some people will have none of all this. To them—and 
there are authorities on writing English among them—the 
attempt to substitute plain words for gobbledygook is mis- 
placed. Official language, they say, needs a jargon of its 
own because, like legal language, it has to provide for every 
contingency. They would even defend, on the grounds that 
language is a living thing, which changes with the age and 
has its own fashions, some of the showy words and construc- 
tions deplored by Sir Ernest Gowers. Excessive simplicity, 
they would say, is as inappropriate in officialese as it was in 
Wordsworth’s poetry. This criticism is partly justified. 
Language does reflect the age—as those who read the extracts 
of a hundred years ago can see for themselves. But Sir 
Ernest does not maintain that the short word is always pre- 
ferable to the long and the simple construction to the 
grandiose. His attack is directed against obscurity, and 
obscurity, however justified in poetry and drama, ought not 
to be tolerated in officials—or journalists. An official who 
writes obscurely instead of plainly merely exasperates the 
person he is trying to help. He also makes himself ridiculous. 
The medical profession rocked with laughter on reading the 
regulation, quoted by Sir Ernest Gowers: 


Every woman by whom . . . a claim for maternity benefit 
is made shal] furnish evidence that she has been, or that 
it is to be expected that she will be, confined by means of 
a certificate given in accordance with the rules. . . 








National Characters 


“Human nature (we are told) is everywhere the 
same ”:—Human lips never uttered a more shallow and 
fatal fallacy. Human nature, in its manifold varieties of 
climate, entourage, and origin, exhibits discrepancies as 
marked, if not as wide, as animal nature. ... One tribe 
is restless, insatiable, and warlike ; another is timid, indus- 
trious, and pacific. Some, like the Tartars, are simple, 
pastoral and honest ; others, like the Chinese, are crafty, 
encroaching and commercial. Some are lovers of gaiety 
and careless ease ; others are never contented, and ever 
striving. Some are impelled to ceaseless toil and untiring 
acquisition by an onwardness of nature . . . which marks 
them out for conquest, for command, and for supremacy 
—but not for the happiness of repose—and the Anglo- 
Saxons are af this order of humanity. Others, finally, are 
impetuous and impulsive, but not indefatigable nor endur- 
ing—preferring the enjoyment of life to its improvement, 
and seeking that enjoyment not in perpetual struggle, but 
in the cheerful dance or the dolce far niente of a sunny 
home ; and of such men is the Irish nation made. They 
can toil, they can save, they can adventure, they can 
endure hardships, they can encounter sacrifice and self- 
denial—few people better—but they do all this for a time 
and for a purpose—not for ever and for itself ; they toil— 
but it is for the sake of future rest ; they deny themselves 
present gratification—but it is for the sake of after and 
fuller enjoyment ; they thrive and struggle, not like the 
Englishman or the New Englander for the sake of rising 
to a loftier elevation and reaching a wider field of exertion, 
but in order to command for the remainder of life the 
repose and the pleasure after which they have been always 
sighing. So it is. And in this fact we may see indicated 
. . . the means of renovating and redeeming Ireland. It is 
by inoculating it with a large admixture of Scotch and 








English blood that its children can be rescued from 
misery. . . . Ireland for the Irish ; Ireland inhabited exclu- 
sively by Irish ; Ireland accepting its destiny and receiving 
its impress and its character from the Irish—means the 
cabin for the pig, rags for the peasant, potatoes for the 


population, 
Tbe Cconomist 


October 4, 1851 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Liberals’ Choice 


Sir,—Your “distasteful conclusion ” 
about the Liberals’ choice overlooks the 
fact that it is in the power of the Liberal 
vote to decide conclusively whether we 
shall get a “firm government,’ and also 
whether it shall be of the Left or the 
Right. We may well agree that the last 
Labour and the last Conservative govern- 
ments were equally incompetent, but it 
is surely not a matter of indifference to 
Liberals what the complexion of the new 
government should be. Socialism and 
social progress are not identical, nor is 
a welfare state necessarily a healthy one. 
At present it is more urgent to increase 
the wealth of the nation, even if for the 
moment too much should get into some 
hands, than to see that everyone should 
get equal shares; and to liberate the 
economy is more urgent than to coerce 
it. A “ property owning democracy ” is 
nearer the Liberal ideal than one in 
which property—and therefore power— 
is mostly owned by the state. 

Everywhere there are dangers of 
abuse, but if the Liberal leaders were to 
ceclare, as the¥ reasonably might, that 
in spite of Tory shortcomings Liberals 
should, in the present emergency, vote 
for Conservatives when there is no 
Liberal candidate, millions of Liberals 
would do so who otherwise might not. 
In so doing they would probably ensure 
a firm government and, without any 
pact, it is highly probable and quite 
reasonable that some at least of their 
leaders might find themselves without 
Conservative opponents. This would 
maintain Liberal independence, for the 
decision would be taken without 
reference to other parties, and it would 
keep in the Liberal fold for better times 
millions who at present are bewildered 
or estranged because apparently the 
Liberal leaders cannot make up their 
minds what to do in circumstances 
which, ef ever, require a bold as well as 
a wise decision. A party which in one 
constituency will vote one way and in 
the next’ another has given up all claim 
to be a political party at all—Yours 
faithfully, W. N. Leax 

Winsford, Cheshire 

+ 


Sir,—Your article rightly stresses the 
political purpose of the coming general 
election to produce a government with a 
working majority. The economic impli- 
cation is, no doubt, that a strong govern- 
ment would nerve itself to pursue the 
sharp disinflationary measures necessary 
before plans for increasing production 
and exports can succeed. 


The advice given to Liberals in order 
te further these aims is, however, based 
on two assumptions, neither of which 
can be shown to be true. The first of 
these is that the abdication of Liberal 
voters might imcrease the chances of a 
clear majority for one of the major 
parties ; the second that, since 1950, the 
Liberal party can be written off in terms 
of political power. I see no evidence to 
support the first assumption. Surely 
the most one can say is that somé 


Liberals would vote Conservative, some 
Labour, some not at all? If the Liberal 
vote were to tip the scales in favour of 
the Conservative in one constituency, 
might it not be cast to the advantage 
of Labour in another ? 


My argument against the assumption 
that the Liberal party is dead rests, 
admittedly, on pure conjecture. Much 
will be expected of a Conservative 
government, if one emerges. If such a 
goverpment is much less than trium- 
phantly successful in its economic policy 
(and no sane person would wish it to 
be unsuccessful) the “ very large section 
of British opinion ” represented by “ the 
people who would like to support the 
Liberal party if they thought it had a 
chance” may decide -that nothing is to 
be lost by giving it that chance. Sup- 
pose, moreover, that the Labour “ split” 
were to develop in the comparative free- 
dom of Opposition. All these imponder- 
ables are of the very stuff of politics, 
and the fact that it is possible to discuss 
them renders obituary notices served on 
the Liberal party a trifle premature |— 
Yours faithfully, L. A. JACKSON 

Weybridge 

* 


Sir.—May I contribute one or two to 
the “legion of arguments,” “ wishful ” 
or otherwise, which you anticipate in 
your article. I suggest that you are 
being much less than just to Liberal 
policy. In this very issue you pay 
tribute to the realism of the interim 
report on housing, and I recall similar 
praise for the party’s attitude on other 
matters in the past. I cannot agree, 
either, with your statement that “ The 
influence of the nine Liberals in the 
present narrowly divided Parliament has 
been negligible.” The influence of nine 
among six hundred is bound to be 
limited but, within those limits, I submit 
that the record is one of which the party 
can be proud. Again I quote your own 
columns in support of this assertion, for 
you suggest that “their record in the 
last Parliament as the defenders of 
individual liberty ” is such that the party 
will be tempted to rely on it as one of 
the main planks in its election platform. 

But the influence of the Liberal party 
is far greater than that of its members 
in the House. The liberal tendencies to 


which you refer in the two major parties - 


are surely induced by the need to 
liberal voters from the Liberal party. 
it is, liberalism in both these i 
grows on stony ground and is 
menaced by the thorns of 
“ extremes on the Right and on the Left 
that are equally objectionable to any 
British Radical.” I wonder how long 
liberalism so placed would survive the 
extinction of the Liberal party. Liberals 
will regard their vote as a long-term 
investment in the maintenance and 
development of their party and the 
defence of British liberty, for which they 
are willing to sacrifice the immediate 


28 


il 


the devil he knows nor the devil he has 
almost forgotten 18 Impressive,” that wil] 
make things all the easier for the>). both 


by reducing the present sacrifice and b 
enhancing Prospective yield of the 


investment.—Yours faithfully, 
E. Victor Morcax 
Swansea 


Germany and the West 


Sir,—Being a German myself, 
present studying in England, | was 
disgusted by Heer Lambertus’s impudent 
letter published in your issue of Sep- 
tember 29th. 

It is ridiculous that a man like Her 
Lambertus—full of self-imporiance and 
self-righteousness and exactly the type 
of German whose attitude horrifies and 
must horrify not only the outside world 
but Germans themselves—should advo- 
cate co-operation between the West and 
Germany. No letter could do more to 
prejudice a friendship between England 
and Germany, which so many people of 
good will, in both our countries, are 
doing their utmost to cement. I only 
hope that Englishmen and Americans 
will understand that most Germans 
don’t think like Herr Lamberius. If the 
majority of the German people really 
shared his view, nothing, I think, would 
prove more convincingly that the Allies 
would be justified in having no con- 
fidence in Germany at a!!. But, fortu- 
nately, there are many Germans who 
realise that Germany has much to 


answer for and are willing to make 
amends for the past—as far as this is 
possible-—Yours faithfully. 

Leeds S. H. Frowein 


Age of Inflation 


Sir,—I feel that the suggestion made 
by Mr Hepburn in his letter appearing 
in your issue of September 22nd, that 
a with-profit life policy provides, as far 
as life office contracts are concerned, a 
natural hedge against the cfiects of 
inflation be permitted to pass 
In the first place the 
a policy entitled to share 
of the life office is greater 

than that for a policy not so entitled, 
_and the excess premium provides 2 sub- 
stantial of the bonuses added, the 
balance derived from the profits 
of the life office. Secondly, Mr Hep- 
burn’s statement implies that the level 
of bonuses declared in times of inflation 
is so much higher than the norma! level 
as to reflect the full effect of the ise in 
commodity prices; the records © life 
over the past forty years show 
uses have not ate oa 
pensate acy hos 
ye Roaster Seasine power 
bonus itself let alone the sum 
As for the future, is there = 
in to sUy t the position wi 
ct The business of * ii 


* office is concerned not with goods, <tc. 
but 


a Fe time, 2 lange 
ch aati gage Ea oe held in 
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Gxed interest securities. If the sugges- 
tion were made that these funds should 
be invested to secure the advantages 
of ownership of property, etc., the hedge 
thus provided would be dependent on 
that secured by the investments them- 
selves, and, as shown by recent events, 
such protection as far as equities in the 
United Kingdom are concerned is far 
from complete. In any event it must be 
remembered that the financial strength 
of life offices and public confidence 
therein have been largely secured by an 
investment policy devoid of a large 
element of speculation —Yours faith- 
fully, A. C. RICHARDS 
Horley, Surrey 


Emaciated Technology 

Sir,—While you are correct in saying 
that the policy outlined in the White 
Paper on Higher Technological Educa- 
tion “will not help technological pro- 


gress,” it is mot true that the “ hotch- 
*potch of decisions will offend no one.” 
The decision to establish a College of 
Technology instead of a technological 
university certainly does not find favour 
with my association. 

The. proposed (Royal) College of 
Technology will grant awards of Asso- 
ciateship and Membership at levels 
corresponding to first and second degree 
standards. But will the universities 
recognise Associateship of the College of 


Technology as a first degree for the pur- . 


poses of post-graduate study ? The 
Ministry of Education says no; the 
universities cannot be expected to com- 
mit themselves in advance, to recognising 
degree-equivalents as actual degrees, 
although it is hoped they will do so 
eventually. Since, however, the univer- 
sities have successfully “opposed the 
setting-up of any rival institution,” that 
eventuality seems most remote. Yet only 
a technological university can give 
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degrees that will serve as a satisfactory 
hallmark of professional standing.— 
Yours faithfully, Peter IBBOTSON 
National Association of 
Labour Teachers 


The Red Sox 


Sir—The consul who essayed to 
correct you on your knowledge of 
American baseball is not so omniscient 
himself. The Chicago White Sox have 
always been known by that name, except 
that in their earliest days, more than 
half a century ago, they were the White 
Stockings. The “ Black Sox” nickname 
was the creation of Chicago sports 
writers who, in 1919, applied it to such 
members of the White Sox of that year 
as were involved in the scandal.—Yours 


faithfully, PauL HUTCHINSON 
The Christian Century, 
Chicago 


Books and Publications 
Lloyd George 


Lloyd George. By Thomas Jones. Oxford University Press. 330 pages. 215. 


TJ.’s life of L.G—the two pairs of 
initials have often been together before 
—has been awaited with lively expecta- 
tion by those who knew the subject and 
know the author. Most of those expecta- 
tions will be realised. Dr Jones has 
written an informative, penetrating and 
readable book—a truly remarkable 
achievement for a man in his 82nd year. 
Its outstanding character—and this also 
was to be expected—is its judiciousness ; 
those who can remember the events he 
describes will often find their heads 
nodding in appreciation of Dr Jones’s 
sumMIngs-up, 

And yet it would be uncandid not to 
confess a certain dissatisfaction, of the 
kind that asks for more. After all, Dr 
Jones, of afl men, should be able to 
write the final word on Lloyd George. 
He is of the same age and country and 
oackground ; he worked intimately with 
him in his best years; and yet he can 
stand apart—was he not also a close 
‘riend of Stanley Baldwin, one, of the 
very few who could bestride that 
chasm? He could have said so much 
more about Lloyd George than he has 
said in this:book. For example, L.G. 
is 43 and in the Cabinet by page 33; 
and in the later years one often wants 
Dr Jones to expand and continue. This 
reticence is partly due to the limits set 
by the purpose for which the book was 
written—it is one of a series of “ Makers 
of Modern Europe” published by the 
Harvard University Press. This has 
meant not only that the length of the 
book was determined, but also that the 
reader could not be. assumed to have 
much or any knowledge of the back- 
ground ; valuable pages are therefore 
consumed in summaries of external 
events. For this Dr Jones is not to be 
ee . 

it he also seems to be deliberately 
holding back, as if half aware that his 
emotion and his reason are obstructing 


each other in trying to arrive at a judg- 
ment on L.G. As a result, Dr Jones 
will leave on his readers the rather odd 
impression that he thinks more highly 
of Lloyd George as a man than as a 
statesman. He defends him on_ the 
matters where his personal honour was 
in question (some of them he does not 
even mention), but his judgments on 
policies are often very severe. Yet surely 
the judgment of most people, as they 
look back, would be that (up to his semi- 
retirement in 1931) L.G. was very much 
more often right in his policies than 
wrong—indeed, some of the positions he 
took, at Versailles or in the 1929 elec- 
tion, mow seem much more right than 
any of his contemporaries would allow 
him—while the distance of time hardly 
lends enchantment to his personal 
character. 

But of all the public men of the 
twentieth century, Lloyd George is 
perhaps the one of whom it is least pos- 
sible to express a single judgment. 
There were so many different Lloyd 
Georges—Baldwin said it would take ten 
men to write his Life. There was the 
Radical of 1906-14, who aroused among 
his countrymen emotions many times 
more passionate than have been seen 
since, passionate hatred on one side, but 
passionate love too among the great 
middle and lower middle classes, 
especially the dissenters. There was the 
war leader. Here the inevitable com- 
parison is with Mr Churchill, and though 
Lloyd George was much less of a mili- 
tary leader, he had an infinitely more 
difficult political problem, and mastered 
it. He was perhaps the supreme 
executive of his age; there are still 
men in Whitehall who can tell of the 
electric urge that ran right through a 
great department of state when he 
walked in at the front door ; and he had 
that sublime self-confidence of the great 
Minister who can listen to a roomful 


of experts talking on their own subject, 
can reject their advice, and be right. 
Then there was the Prime Mihister of 
the peacetime coalition, when all the 
same great qualities seemed to go into 
reverse. And then finally there was the 
sudden and complete eclipse and the 
long years of frustration, the gall of 
which, in the later years, completely ate 
away his judgment. 

Some people, of course, never had any 
use for him ; but they were in the main 
the comfortable and the complacent and 
the narrow members of those governing 
classes to which he was proud never to 
belong. Millions of others, though they 
found it difficult to forgive some of the 
things he did, could also never forget 
what once he was. Their feelings may 
be summed up in some ~vords quoted in 
Dr Jones’s book: 


He is a man of iron determination, 
inflexible will, matchless courage and 
audacity and of peerless skill as a leader, 
but a man who will not allow even the 
demands of conscience and honour to 
stand in the way of his purfdses, “ who 
neither fears God nor respects man” 
. . . Who can withhold his meed of 
admiration from the old fallen oom- 
mander and who can help feeling com- 
passion at the ruin of such grandeur ? 


That is not Dr Jones on Lloyd George ; 
it is Lloyd George on Parnell. 


Assessment of 
Anthropology 


Elements of Social Organisation. By 
Raymond Firth. C, A. Watts. 257 pages. 


18s. 


It is a sign of the times that catchwords 
purporting to be taken from the works 
of anthropologists are becoming for the 
Higher Journalism of the nineteen-fifties 
what psycho-analysis was to it in the 
twenties. Professor Firth’s book is a 
welcome reassurance that all is not lost 
yet. The book is based on the Josiah 
Mason Lectures delivered by him at Bir- 
mingham University in 1947; amd the 
Rationalist Press Association, which 
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founded the lectureship and has now 
published the book, deserves gratitude 
for sponsoring this important assessment 
of the present position of serious anthro- 
pologica! research. 

Mr Firth’s book is directed to the 
general reader ; but its sober style, exem- 
plary clarity and abundance of factual 
information are deceptive. For there is 
a precise and by no means simple 
theoretical framework to it and the 
cumulative exposition of this theory is a 
notable achievement. The argument is 
satisfying not only because it fits the facts 
about Tikopia and Malaya but also 
because it makes sense to the historian 
or economist concerned with our own 
affairs. 

The book begins with a closely argued 
chapter on the scope, data, methods of 
observation and main analytical cate- 
gories of social anthropology. Mr Firth 
describes the unit of empirical study as a 
“field of social relations” which has a 
structural aspect, a functional aspect and 
an organisational aspect. He goes on to 
show how the social structure of a small 
homogeneous community of the kind 
normally studied by anthropologists can 
be analysed by reference to these cate- 
gories and to the value _ standards 
accepted in it. But such simple societies 
are today undergoing rapid changes ; so 
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Mr Firth turns to examine this process, 


drawing on data from all parts of the’ 


world. Hé gives special attention to the 
technological and economic changes 
going on in peasant societies and demon- 
strates with vivid examples how they 
affect all sides of social life. The high 
level of discussion is maintained in the 
next chapter, which deals with economic 
organisation. Mr Firth contends that 
the main body of economic doctrine holds 


for all types of human society, but that: 


economic activity has social meaning only 
in the context of values and ends peculiar 
to a given society. Tackling the 
economist on his own ground and with 
his own weapons, Mr Firth shows that 
these values and ends are susceptible of 
systematic study and that primitive 
societies offer critical data for such study. 

The theoretical argument is rounded 
off with a discussion of primitive art and 
of some general features of religious 
beliefs. This enables Mr Firth to show 
that the distinctive mental achievements 
of mankind can be related to the social 
ends and the standards of value found in 
a given society in the same way as can 
technological and economic activities. 
The sensitivity and wisdom of these 
chapters are the best proof that social 
anthropology, as expounded by Mr 
Firth, has a contribution to make to the 
formation of objective judgments about 
our Own social] problems. 


In No Man’s Land 


Corporation, Trust, and Company. By 
C,. A. Cooke. Manchester University Press, 
206 pages. 1s. 


The gap between economics and law 
is certainly one of the most serious gaps 
between two social sciences which 
should work closely together, and this 
study on the common ground of legal 
and economic history is therefore par- 
ticularly welcome. The author has 
brought out the ways in which legal 
forms and economic purposes mutually 
influenced one another in the fields of 
corporate. and joint stock enterprise 
from the development of the guild 
system to the Companies Acts of the 
mid-nineteenth century. 

His central point is that the concepts 
of the corporation and of joint stock 
developed separately. _Incorporation 
was originally bound up with the 
pursuit of some purpose identified as 
being in the public interest ; the growth 
of trading companies in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries meant essen- 
tially that common interest in an enter- 
prise and common ownership of funds 
had to be reconciled with the older con- 
ception; but the 
slow. In the eighteenth century a body 
of law was growing up concerned with 
the rights and duties that arise from the 
joint ownership of funds, quite apart 
from the purpose for which the funds 
were imtended, but it was from the 
equitable conception of the corporation 
—or the unincorporated group—as a 
trust holding property for the benefit of 
its members that the fruitful changes 
fiowed. The original purposes of incor- 
poration were paternalistic and monopo- 
listic. Neverthe 


nineteenth century the commo. 


reconciliation was. 
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obtain from incorporation the benef 
of limited liability and transferability af 
shares. common law hampered 
this, and must have influenced )), form 
of enterprise, but equity ¢: dually 
position, and in th: carly 
position was itself changed. A. has 
incorporation was hedged abou: by 
parliamentary enquiry, and the decree of 
limitation of liability was  sep:rately 
determined: in each case, but the press 
series of Company Acts from 1844 to 
1862 (at which point the treatmes; ends) 
laid down a standard procedure jin the 
modern manner. 
This is a useful book, in which a very 
large subject is treated in a moderate 
space, with sufficient detail, and with an 
appreciation of the interacting economic 
and social forces at work. 


Co-operation Overseas 


Agricultural Co-operation in the 
Commonwealth. By Margeret Digby, 
Blackwell, 172 pages. 15s. ne 


Practical Co-operation in 
Africa. By W. K. H. Camp! 
275 pages. 218. 

The spread of the cO-Operative move- 
ment from its home in Britain to the 
farthest corner of the Commonwealth is 
the theme of Miss Digby’s book—treated 
here in a highly condensed, descriptive 
form. Agricultural co-operation, as Mr 
C. R. Fay points out in a Foreword, is 
concerned pre-eminently with the busi- 
ness side of agriculture, and this study 
compares its economic effort with that 
of the invention of the joint-stock com- 
pany. This may be an exaggerauon, but 
no one would deny the immense bene 
fits which agricultural co-operation h 
brought. India, Pakistan, Cc) an 
Malaya now have vigorous co-operatv 
movements, and since th« the 
colonial territories have been opened to 
co-operation with some = remarkal 
successes. These movements have bee! 
nurtured by registrars sent trom 
—often men of inspiration w> 
devoted their lives to the co- 
ideal. Today new problems 
operators are arising through th: 
position of the state as buyer, p: 
and distributor. The relation 
movement not to private but | 
economy is the primary intellect 
now confronting co-operators 
Digby does no more than statc 
problem ; her narrative is wholly 

The author of “ Practical Co-op" 
in Asia and Africa” is one of the ocs! 
known of the co-operative ~miss.0n- 
aries” who has worked in, o: 
advisory visits to, no less | 
Commonwealth countries. 
task was as Registrar of Co-opera' 
Ceylon, 


Asia. and 


which now has one of the © 

effective movements ; he also advis< 
Chinese Government for five year 
this book his great wealth of expc: - 
is crystallised into straightforward ». 
on the law and administration ©: « 

of 20 operative _ credit SsOcic ” 
co opermsive banks, marketing soc <" 
and his practical hints are shot thro’ 
from men of his stamp. 
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KEEP ABREAST 
OF LIFE 


A sound knowledge of current affairs is ess antial to success and to full 
enjoyment of life. This is true not only of politics and economics, but 
also of the arts, of entertainment and sport. 


Yet few have the time to read many newspapers and magazines 
covering all those things. Where can you get most, in the smallest 
compass, and for the least expense ? 


Consider the regular features in The Sunday Times. Economics, 
world affairs, Parliament, personalities, music, drama, films, art, ballet, 
television and radio, bridge, gardening, country life, travel, women’s 
interests; book reviews, etc., a comprehensive service of home and 
oversea news, editorial and contributed articles, and the finest sports 
page in Sunday journalism. 


Consider, again, a few names among its regular contributors. 
Scrutator—a household word for sound, non-patty judgment. Norman 
Crump—financial writer whose authority is recognised throughout the 
world. Dilys Powell—the country’s leading film commentator. 
Desmond MacCarthy and Raymond Mortimer—a pair of literary critics 
without rival. George Schwartz—the most pungent writer on economics 
of his day. Peter Fleming—the famous author and traveller, in a frank 
and care-free column. Douglas Glass—famous portrait photographer. 
Henry Longhurst—whose wit and wisdom make his golf notes a joy 
to thousands of non-golfers. 


If you want to keep abreast of life, 
you MUST read the 


Sunday Times 


The COMPLETE newspaper 
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Keeping pace 
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with the Commonwealth 


FROM NEXT JANUARY, “NEW COMMONWEALTH ” will be published 
fortnightly instead of monthly. This significant decision has been 
made less than a year after New Commonwealth had expanded its field 


to cover the whole Commonwealth instead of the Colonial Empire 
alone. 


Such a change was found to be essential if New Commonwealth 
were to keep pace with the ever-quickening march of Commonwealth 
events. 


The readers of New Commonwealth include the men who direct, 
administer and influence the affairs of the Commonwealth countries 
in every field. It is they who plan the future of commerce, industry 
and agriculture, and contro! the expenditure of thousands of millions 
of pounds. 


They must be kept constantly informed of the trend and 
significance of events, and it is to New Commonwealth (with its specialist 


home staff and corps of overseas Correspondents) that they look for 
this service. 


As with readers, so with advertisers. ‘They, too, must keep pace 
with Commonwealth developments. 


Commonwealth exports rose 
from £3,300 million in 1947 to £4,800 million in 1949. Last year’s 
figures. showed the value of Commonwealth exports as over £6,40) 
million and imports as more than £6,600 million. These figures 
emphasise the value of the fortnightly New Commonwealth as an 
advertising medium. 


The increased rate of publication will mean 
that advertisers will get more constant coverage. 


ill 


Their names wil 
be brought twice as often to the notice of New Commonwealtl’s 
influential readers. 


In no other advertising medium can a single campaign cover 1! 
great world market of the British Commonwealth with such efficiency 
and economy. 


ie 
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The New Commonwealth stands unique in its field. 


The necessity for fortnightly publication is the best 
evidence of its success. 


Commonwealth 


33 TOTHILL STREET; LONDON, S.W.1 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





One Voice for America 


Washington, D.C. 


HE negotiations for a Japanese Peace Treaty, and the 
conference at San Francisco which was their climax, may 
ell be remembered as the moment when the United States 
‘merged as a great diplomatic power. It had been an 
sconomic power for a long time and had used its economic 
‘rength for political ends on many occasions—not always 
h superb tact but, generally, with good intentions and 
tisfactory results, But at San Francisco there was evident 
1ot only a greater certainty than in the past but also some- 
hing new in American foreign policy, coherence. The 
delegates of other countries could see that Mr Acheson and 
Mr Dulles knew what they were doing, that what they were 
doing was what they wanted to do and that they had taken 
account the possible effects of their actions. _ This 
.pectacle, probably more than anything else, generated con- 
fidence in many delegates who had been wondering, before 
> conference began, how far and how fast they should 
ow the leader. 


It is only four years since the United States began to have 
foreign policy. Before 1947 it had no more than a set of 
inilateral and unrelated relations with foreign powers. Mr 
George Kennan notes in his new book that the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff, of which he was the first director and which was 
1e of General Marshall’s early innovations when he became 
Secretary of State, was the first regular office of the Depart- 
t of State to be charged in our time with looking at 
problems from the standpoint of the totality of American 
national interest, as distinct from a single portion of it. 
Traditionally, the State Department has been organised as a 
‘lection of separate kingdoms, not always on speaking terms 
with each other, with each kingdom conducting policy, if it 
can be called that, without reference to any of the others. 
Even now so many evidences of this tradition exist in matters 
detail that one official in another Department often 
remarks that nothing like it has been seen since the Holy 
xoman Empire. , 
But gradually the various offices and divisions which 
-ently operated so gaily on their own have been. brought 
realise that their operations must be organised to help, 
rather than hinder, the main lines of policy. And, since the 
Marshall Plan (the Truman Doctrine was really an ad hoc 
decision dressed up as a Doctrine), there has been a main 
‘ine of policy. But State Departmeny officials only originated 
the plan ; they were not allowed by Congress—Congress, in 
this case being, to all intents and purposes, Senator Vanden- 
derg—to run it. In retrospect the decision seems a wise one. 
qT he Economic Co-operation Administration was able to be 
single-minded in a way that would have been impossible for 
the State Department without many years of training. 


ECA was, however, continually being frustrated by 
officials of the State Department who, without consulting 
anybody, took decisions with their eyes focused on the 
immediate problems of one geographical area—and one, 


probably, far from Europe—and who failed to take account 


of interlocking relationships. For example, while the main 


policy was to Tebuild the economies of Western Europe, a 
busy little group was involved, in the name of anti- 
colonialism, in destroying the Dutch economy in Indonesia. 
And there are still some people in the State Department who 
believe it to be their duty daily to frustrate one of the old 
colonial powers. 


* 


As long’ as the main policy of the United States could be, 
and frequently was, modified by officials who took their own 
line, the country could not exercise the power which its 
inherent strength justified. It is probably no accident, there- 
fore, that the kind of fears which are now being expressed 
all over Europe should become vocal at exactly the moment 
when American diplomacy has come to terms with itself and 
become certain and coherent in all important fields. The 
complaint is essentially that it has become altogether too 
coherent and takes too little time and makes too little effort 
to understand the incoherence and placate the fears of weaker 
countries. 


Mr John Cowles, the publisher of the Minneapolis Tribune 
and Star, a Republican, but a Willkie Republican, last week 
released his observations on a trip round the world. He 
reported that 

Many highly irftelligent Europeans and Asians, individuals 
who loathe Russian totalitarfanism and believe completely in 
the democratic ideal, fear that through ineptness the United 

States is going to blunder into war with Russia or that we 

will become so provoked at Russia’s exasperating conduct 

that we will ourselves precipitate war. It is difficult for 

Americans who have mot recently talked with political and 

intellectual leaders in Europe and Asia to realise how wide- 

spread this view is. .. . Much of the world thinks that the 

United States has only one idea, that of confining Russian 

Communism by military might. 

Mr Cowles concludes that the United States should put 
more emphasis on the “kind of a peaceful world that we 
envisage,” but which will be possible only if Russia is not 
allowed to plunge the world into another war. 


What he is asking, in effect, is that those who are 
administering the second stage of American postwar policy 
should give details of the third before they have had time to 
plan it. The first stage, the economic rebuilding of Europe, 
was interrupted by the Korean war and therefore gave way 
to the second stage, the military rebuilding, before either 
American plans or the European economy were ready to take 
the latter in their stride. As things have turned out Mr 
Cowles is right ; American intentions have been misundet- 
stood—and not without solid evidence for the misunder- 
standing. But it is reasonable to wonder what Congressmen 
would say if the new world were unveiled by the State 





** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States an indication 
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Department before they had been consulted on either its 
shape or its cost. 


What is needed is probably not so much promises for the 
future as clearer definition of present policy—and, despite 
recent improvements, a greater loyalty to it on the part of all 
officials, whether they are talking for publication or off the 
record. There would be less apprehension about what the 
United States intended a rearmed western world to do with 
its strength if such men as General O’Donnell stopped 
advocating using it to bomb all and sundry. But there are 
less extreme cases, which can be more damaging. When 
the President demands that there should be freedom of 
information on the other side of the Iron Curtain, he is 
demanding something which he must know that he cannot 
get without removing the present rulers of Russia—without, 
that is to say, going to war. Sonorous platitudes, designed 
to comfort powerful groups, are a part of the pattern of 
American domestic politics, but even sonorous platitudes 
can be dangerous at a time like the present. 


Mr Kennan asserts that most of the present troubles of 
the United States come from its old habit of doing little 
beyond asserting moral and legal principles. Those who are 
making its policy are doing their best to recover from the 
position in which this habit landed them. They are con- 
tinually impeded from both right and left. Nevertheless it 
becomes easier every year to recommend that the rest of the 
world watch what comes down the main stream of policy 
and neglect the shallows on both the right—or swashbuckling 
—side or the left—the “ do-good ”—one. 


Minnesota’s Primary 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNEAPOLIS] 


THREE local personalities and a coming event make politics 
more than usually interesting just now in Minnesota, the 
midwestern agricultural State that lies at the end of the 
Great Lakes just below the Canadian frontier. The person- 
alities are Mr Harold Stassen, who"was a strong contender 
for the Republican presidential nomination in 1948 and 
would like to be a candidate again next year; Mr Luther 
Youngdahl, Republican Governor of the State until he went 
to Washington at the end of September to take office as 
a Federal judge ; and Mr Hubert Humphrey, junior United 
States Senator from Minnesota and a Democrat. The event 
is the State’s first primary election, on March 18th, when 
he voters of Minnesota will have the opportunity, new to 
them, of expressing their views on possible presidential 
candidates from each party. 


Mr Stassen has had the chief voice in important Republican 
decisions in Minnesota ever since his own election to the 
governorship in 1938, at the age of 31. Though now presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania, he returns to his 
native State frequently and needs its endorsement in the 
primary to give him a good start towards winning the favour 
of the Republican party as a whole. President Trumans’ 
nomination of Mr Youngdahl to be a Federal judge was 
a blow to Mr Stassen’s pride and plans. Both represent 
the liberal side of the Republican party and Mr Stassen had 
picked Mr Youngdahl, then a member of the State Supreme 
Court, to run for Governor in 1946. Mr Youngdahl won 
easily and was re-elected in 1948 and 1950 by big majorities ; 
he became one of the most popular figures in Minnesota’s 
political history, although he was too headstrong to suit 
some of his party’s leaders. Mr Stassen was counting on 
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“the Governor’s help when he tries for the 
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nomination next year, but .now the Federal judgeship has 


taken Mr Youngdahl out of party politics. 

Although Mr Stassen was in Minnesota at the time. Mr 
Youngdahl did not consult him about the offer of the judge. 
ship and Mr Stassen did not conceal his displeasure ze 
such a powerful vote-getter was being removed {rom the 
scene. Indeed, the appointment seems to have been a 
master stroke by Senator Humphrey for, with Mr Youngdahi 
gone, it is generally conceded that the Democrats will haye 
a better chance of capturing the State Government. Tyagi. 


_ tionally Minnesota is Republican, but it has voted for Demo. 


cratic Presidents since Franklin Roosevelt first ran in 1932. 
It has one Republican and one Democratic Senator and five 
Republicans and four Democrats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The State Administration and State Legislature 
have been in Republican hands fairly constan:!y. although 
the Farmer-Labour party took control for a few terms jp 
the nineteen-thirties, 

Technically there is no Democratic party in Minnesota. 
but only a Democratic-Farmer-Labour party: the merger 
was engineered in 1944 when it became apparent that neither 
the Farmer-Labour nor the Democratic party could get far 
by themselves. Active in that coalition movement was Mr 
Hubert Humphrey, who in 1945 was elected Mayor of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota’s largest city ; he was re-clected in 
1947 and chosen US Senator in 1948. He has plenty of 
political appeal of his own, especially in labour circles, and 
is full of energy and of ambition to turn the State Govern- 
ment over to his coalition party. It is even possible that 
he will try for the governorship himself in 1952. something 
he would never have attempted against Mr Youngdahl. for 
whose political sagacity and popularity he has a healthy 
respect. 

Mr Stassen was also made uneasy by another aspect of 
the Youngdahl appointment. The new judge’s successor as 
Governor is Mr Elmer Anderson, a young and unassuming 
wholesale magazine dealer, who has been Licutenant- 
Governor continuously since 1938, with the exception of the 
term between 1942 and 1944, when he was sidetracked by the 
then Governor, Mr Stassen. Those were the years during 
which Mr Stassen went to war and the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Mr Thye, now the senior US Senator, took over. Mr 
Anderson has always said that he has no political aspirations 
beyond being Lieutenant-Governor, but now that he has at 
last tasted power he will probably be a candidate for the 
governorship next year. His extreme modesty and the slight 
put on him in 1942 aroused the sympathy of many voters 
and since then he has quietly and steadily, and without 
anyone’s help, been successful in every biennial election. 
He is certainly not to be counted out of the governorship 
race in 19§2, although more brilliant figures in both parties 
are looking hopefully at his position. And in view o! past 
history it is unlikely that in the meantime Mr Anderson wil 
use his influence as Governor on behalf of Mr Stassns 
presidential candidacy. 


* 


Still it is a fairly safe bet that the Minnesota delegation, 
or at least a substantial portion of it, will back Mr Stasset 
at the Republican partys’ convention next summer. «nal! 
Taft and General Eisenhower both have strong suppo" 2™ 
the Minnesota Poll, a local opinion survey, indicates that 
General Eisenhower is the most popular of all amongst both 
Republican and Democratic voters in the State. But in th 
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absence of any encouragement from him the organised back- 
ing will go to Mr Stassen or Mr Taft, or perhaps be divided 
between them. 

The new Minnesota law provides that a candidate for the 
presidential nomination may enter his name in the State’s 
primary election between January 15th and February’ 15th 
of a presidential election year, or may be entered by his 
supporters with or without his consent. A candidate may 
himself file only on one party ticket, but that limitation 
does not apply to his suppérters and General Eisenhower’s 
name could conceivably appear on both tickets in Minnesota. 
But he, or any candidate, may withdraw by February 25th, 
and it is possible that what the General does in connection 
with the Minnesota primary may provide the first firm 
evidence of his presidential intentions. 

The probable winner on the Democratic side. of the 
primary is President Truman. Although he has not stated 
his intentions, he raised no objection when told by Senator 
Humphrey that his name would be entered. Mr Humphrey 
has long been a leader in Americans for Democratic Action, 
. liberal organisation, and urged support for either General 
Eisenhower or Justice William Douglas of the US Supreme 
Court at the 1948 Democratic convention. Nevertheless, 
since then Mr Humphrey has gradually worked himself into 
Mr Truman’s good graces, although secretly he would 
probably prefer a stronger candidate for the 1952 campaign. 


A Democrat can count on most of the labour vote in 
Minnesota and in 1948 the farm vote was also given to 
Mr Truman, as it was, unexpectedly, in most States. Now 
there seems to be much more dissatisfaction with the 
\dministration. Far Eastern policy and the conduct of the 
Korean war are widely criticised and in the new defence 
programme Minnesota has been neglected. Lying on the 
northern border, the State would probably be a target in an 
ir attack coming from across the North Pole, but virtually 
ll military air stations are being established in the south. 
The Mayor of Minneapolis recently reminded the President 
that he is not supposed to be defending the Mason-Dixon 
line. Any resurgence of isolationism in this State would 
operate to the disadvantage of the Democrats. So Demo- 
cratic leaders are apprehensive and, like many others, are 
‘ooking to the presidential primary on March 18th for an 
adication of how far their apprehensions are justified, 


American Notes 


Reprieve for Economic Aid 


Economic aid for Europe, the stepchild of this year’s 
‘oreign assistance programme, has fared better in confer- 
ence than was expected before the Ottawa meetings under- 
ined the need for it. In the Senate, where the most damaging 
cuts were made, the upward revision already has been 
accepted. Out of a total authorisation of nearly $7.5 billion, 
just under $1.5 billion is allocated to economic assistance ; 
of this, Europe’s share is just over $1 billion, $142 million 
more than the Senate originally approved. The division 
of aid funds between regions and economic and military 
assistance for the fiscal year ending next June is as follows: 


Economic Military 


Aid Aid 
(Millions of Dollars) 

Europes sa Vrcsee cba eee etic cies ‘ 1,022 5,028 
Asia and the Pacific, excl. Korea.... 238 535 
Middle East and Africa........... 160 596 
Korean Reconstruction. ..........++ 45 = 
American Republics ............... al 38 
Total, i citdiige eed oo wi wins < gota s 2A 5,997 
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None of these figures is more than a ceiling ; foreign aid 
must go round the Congressional course once more before 
the appropriations are fixed. And economic help for Europe 
still remains $600 million below what the Administration 
thought was needed. But by loosening some of the rigid 
boundaries between economic and military aid, the conferees 
have made this less serious. Though some Republicans 
objected that they had no right to do so, the conferees pro- 
vided that the President may transfer as much as 10 per 
cent of the military funds to the economic programme, instead 
of 5 per cent; this may swell Europe’s economic aid to 
$1.5 billion. In addition, military funds may be used, not 
only to finance munitions contracts abroad, but also to pay 
for the building of airfields and other facilities for the 
common defence in Europe. This may bring $500 million 
or more to the relief of Europe’s dollar deficits and strained 
budgets. 


This reprieve for economic aid is due almost entirely to 
the last minute intervention of General Eisenhower, who 
informed the conference committee, in the. most* forceful 
language, that economic aid was as important as military 
help and, from the point of view of increasing arms pro- 
duction in Europe, even more vital. This warning could 
not be lightly disregarded; it came not only from the 
Supreme Commander in Europe, but from a man who may 
soon be the first Republican President for twenty years. 


In return for its concessions on the amount of aid, the 
Senate has had its way about the control and organisation 
of the. programme, which the House had favoured placing 
in the hands of a new, single agency. The conferees are 
thus to be congratulated on preserving the best in both 
versions. A new Mutual Security Agency will replace the 
Economic Co-operation Administration within sixty days, 
taking over its responsibility for economic aid and 90 per 
cent of its staff. But the Defence Department will continue, 
as at present, to supervise military aid and the State Depart- 
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ment to direct technical assistance under Point Four, though 
the director of the new agency, who is to co-ordinate their 
efforts, will be responsible to the White House, not to the 
State Department, as the present co-ordinator has been. 
He is confidently expected to be Mr Harriman, though the 
President insists he has not made up his mind and Mr Eric 
Johnston is thought to have ambitions for the’ job. 


7. * * 


Tax Relief—Senate Style 


Fifteen liberal Democrats kept the Senate working over- 
time for nine days on the Tax Bill in an attempt to bring 
it closer to the Administration’s wishes, but they did not 
loosen Senator George’s grip on what he declares will be the 
last tax-increasing Bill to come out of the Senate Finance 
Committee while he is chairman. The Senate version pro- 
vides fog additional revenue of about $5.4 billion in a full 
fiscal year, but this is only half as much as the President 
wanted and $1.8 billion less than the House offered in the 
Bill it passed three months ago. Of more immediate impor- 
tance, the Senate, by postponing the start of the various 
tax changes, would provide only $2.7 billion in the current 
fiscal year compared with the House’s $5.4 billion. 


Both Bills make changes, both up and down, in existing 
excise taxes and put a IO per cent tax on a new group of 
mechanical household devices such as floor polishers, door 
chimes, and pants pressers, Both Bills also contain a new 
1C per cent tax on betting, even though this will mean that 
the Federal Government is profiting from something it does 
not approve of. At the last moment the Senate required 
annual returns of net worth from all persons drawing more 
than $2,500 from any illegal enterprise, so that the police 
might know who were building up fortunes through activities, 
such as gambling, banned by state governments. 


* * * 


The Senate Bill is less severe than the House as regards 
increases in both personal and corporate income taxes, 
although it provides for levies on the expense allowances 
of the President and members of Congress—but not until 
after the next-election. Both Bills permit the establishment 
of family partnerships, so that incomes can for tax purposes 
be spread among relatives instead of being credited all to 
one individual. The Senate made this provision retroactive 
to 1938, thus apparently benefiting people who are still 
fighting tax assessments on inflated wartime incomes. This 
is only one of many obscure clauses which have led those 
who claim to understand their implications to call the Senate 
Bill a “ tax relief,” instead of a “ tax increase,” Bill. Relief 
is also provided for new and fast-growing businesses, such 
as television, in a collection of twenty-two provisions which 
lift the weight of excess profits tax from their shoulders ; 
in addition the Senate has refused to lower the ceiling above 
which earnings become liable to EPT. 


The oil industry will continue to enjoy its very generous 
depletion allowance and a number of other mineral producers 
are also granted new or increased depletion allowances. Coal 
owners are permitted to pay taxes on a capital gains basis, 
more favourable than income tax in the higher brackets. 
This relief for coal can perhaps be excused on the grounds 
that it is a depressed industry, but this hardly applies to 
farming. Yet the same concession has been extended by 
both Houses to livestock kept for breeding, and the Senate 


added turkeys, apparently because one member takes a special 
interest in these birds. 


leniency are its rejection of the House’s withholding tax 
on dividends and its refusal to increase the capital gains tax ; 
both of these differences are likely to give trouble to the 
conferees who are meeting this week. 





Other examples of the Senate’s — 
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Government in a Goldfish Bowl? 


To the satisfaction of the Republicans, case after 
of improper influence, of alliances between officials a 
gangsters, of bribes accepted and favours bough: ommiard 
be qualifying the Administration for the old tag of “ cory. 


and contented ” originally applied to the city Sorerniniae 
Philadelphia. These are not scandals on the scale of y 


Harding era, but the public is becoming disgusted with 
“ Trumanism ”—the blind eye deliberately turned to wins: 
doing. The President burned his fingers over the Recon. 
struction Finance Corporation, and today he is as obstinately 
standing by the chairman of the Democratic National ra 
mittee. The Senate investigating sub-committee has received 
as yet, no proof of the St Louis Post-Dispatch’; charge that 
Mr Boyle received $8,000 from a printing firm for expediting 
an RFC loan in the days before the agency itself was recon. 
structed. But Mr Boyle admits to arranging a meeting 
between the firm’s president and the then head of the RFC 
and to accepting eight law cases, mostly concerning govern- 
ment agencies, while he was unpaid head of the Democratic 
Committee. Republicans contend that the alleged sale of 
his practice when he reluctantly accepted a salary from the 
Democrats was only a blind. 


Mr Boyle is only the largest Republican exhibit. A new 
internal revenue scandal has blown up in the west, and a 
whole procession of government employees have admitted 
receiving gifts, loans, and commissions from companies 
dealing with the government Few have had even as nice a 
sense of the proprieties as the RFC examiner who, admitting 
he had taken a ten-pound ham, said he would have drawn 
the line at twelve pounds. 


To the irritation of the Republicans, however, the sharp 
edge of their case has been blunted by their own national 
chairman who, four days a week in that capacity, declared 
the RFC should be abolished, but on the other three ran 
Carthage Hydrocol, Incorporated, a firm with an $18.5 
million RFC loan. While some Republicans were demanding 
Mr Gabrielson’s resignation, Mr Truman gave the tables an 
additional turn by asking Congress to require all appointed 
and all elected officials (including Congressmen and 
prominent party figures) to make public all their sources of 
income, including gifts and loans. This, the President said 
blandly, would put an end to cruel insinuations that most 
public servants were venal, while it would discourage the 
few tempted to put private concerns before the national 
interest. Such a proposal, kowever justified it may seem in 
the light of present revelations, might be a source of keener 
discomfort to innocent than to guilty men ; it certainly would 
not.make government service any more attractive to the 
able. But Congressmen, who have no objection to officials 
being forced to live in a goldfish bowl, are not likely to take 
the plunge where they themselves are concerned. Many 
Congressmen augment their incomes by practicing law ot 
in other ways. Mr Truman has scored a shrewd political 
stroke which will make it easier for Democratic orators 1 
face their critics, but whether it will satisfy the public 1 
more doubtful. 


* * * 


End of the Beginning 


The main fact which emerges from the third quarterly 
report of Mr Wilson, the defence mobiliser—rather grandilo- 
quently entitled “Three Keys to Strength: Production, 
Stability and Free World Unity ”—is that after more than 
a year of hard work, tooling up for defence is nearly complete. 
The United States stands on the “ threshold of volume ed 
duction” for many articles of military equipment. Contract 
worth $45 billion have been let (in addition to $7 billion 
committed, but not spent, at the outbreak of the — 
war), out of nearly $100 billion made available, inca 
foreign military aid. Deliveries up to the present per 
$14 billion, more than $5 billion of which were rcelV 
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ioring the past quarter. This quarterly rate is four times 
.. amount received a year ago; by this time next year it 
‘ould have doubled. Re-tooling for combat vehicles is 
ow one-third complete, and. should be finished by 
-he end of the year ;"in 19§2 deliveries are expected to be 
even times what they are today. A threefold increase in 
ieliveries of electronic equipment also is expected by next 
ummer. Aircraft production will quadruple, but not for 
«wo years ; re-tooling for the complex new bombers has been 
jelayed by the scarcity of skilled labour and of specialised 
nachine tools. 
That there has been some “ slippage” in the schedules— 
» jargon for a failure to meet them—springs to the eye. 
Three months age the 
ESTIMATES OF MILITARY OUTPUT defence mobiliser con- 
(Quarterly deliveries) fidently predicted that 
| | rid d | military deliveries 
| | tin bition dotiors) would reach $4 billion 
a month by next June. 
Now that rate of pro- 
duction is not expected 
even to be approxi- 
mated until the third 
and fourth quarters of 
the year. And annual 
spending for national 
irity, which also was to reach a peak of $65 billion in 
june, will not attain it until three months or more later. 


it is Mr Wilson’s belief that; thanks to an increase by then 

he gross national product to an annual rate of $350 billion 

: 1951 dollars). and decreases in private investment, defence 

nding on this astronomical scale will not seriously decrease 

umers’ goods, though shoppers will have to take more 

oft goods and less in metal-using articles such as auto- 

les, television sets, and houses. The present metal 

ency is due, not only to direct defence demands, but 

) those of the basic industries which are expected, in 

e-year period, to expand to the tune of $50-$60 billion. 

Mr Wilson is more hopeful than his aides that further imme- 

liate cuts in supplies for consumers’ durable goods can be 

‘voided ; and more optimistic, at a press conference, than 

is own report, which points out that continued drought in 

‘he north-west might, by turning off the electric power, cost 

* nauion 100,000 tons of aluminium in the next six months 
ind torce further cuts in consumption. 
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Gu nning for McCarthy 


Last week was a black letter one in Senator McCarthy’s 
icndar, for during it he was for the first time forced to 
ike not one, but three, doses of his own medicine. The 

‘irst was at the pre-trial hearings of Mr Drew Pearson’s 
‘image suit, for combined assault and libel, against Mr 
McCarthy and others. There the Senator was questioned, 
‘s he has so often himself questioned witnesses, in a way that 
uc considered impertinent about income tax returns that 
scemed to him irrelevant. The day afterwards Senator 
McCarthy was again on the defensive, being examined by 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee who 
ire considering whether Dr Philip “Jessup ,is a suitable 
iclegate from the United States to the United Nations. 
Mr McCarthy had accused Dr Jessup of “having an 
affinity for Communist causes,” but the committee members, 
whether Democrats or Republicans, insisted on pinning him 
lown, a new experience for the Senator. They demanded 
jefinite. answers, not rambling insinuations, and were 


unimpressed by “ proofs” which only proved that, if Dr’ 


J essup had ever been connected with the causes in question, 
they had not been Communist-front organisations at the 
time: 

Be day another Senate sub-committee, a section of the 
sures Committee, “allowed Senator Benton to present his 





case for driving Mr McCarthy out of the Senate as he has, 
in his own opinion, driven Communists out of government. 
The case was presented in almost the flamboyant McCarthy 
style, but the ten specific charges against him, by a man he 
regards as a “ mental midget,” add up to far more than 
arly he has ever made himself. Mr Benton accused Senator 
McCarthy of perjury, fraud, calculated deceit and gross 
irresponsibility in his attacks on the State Department, in 
his interference in last year’s election campaign in Mary- 
land and on other occasions. If upheld, the charges cer- 
tainly amount to the “ disorderly behaviour ” for which the 
Senate is constitutionally .entitled to punish its members. 
But even if the sub-committee decides to proceed with hear- 
ings on Senator Benton’s accusations, it would be most sur- 
prising if Mr McCarthy were expelled. 


Last week’s events show definitely that the tide has 
turned against Senator McCarthy, but there is some danger 
that Senator Benton’s direct challenge may reverse the trend. 
His own Democratic Party officials are unenthusiastic about 
his insistence on gunning for Mr McCarthy, for they fear 
that, if Mr Benton fails to hit the mark, the Administration 
may. be accused of trying to silence its critics ; and if Mr 
McCarthy is actually shot down, his home state of 
Wisconsin may make a martyr of him and re-elect him next 
year—as it probably will anyway. Finally, if the many 
Republicans who would like to drop. Senator McCarthy 
quietly are asked to do so with a bang, party loyalty may 
overcome their scruples and rally them to his side. 


Shorter Notes 


Civil ‘war rages in New York City every year between 
the Giants of Manhattan and the Dodgers of Brooklyn, 
both of baseball’s National League, and last week 
the two teams tied for this year’s championship. From 


_ Monday to Wednesday the decisive play-off kept the city 


glued to its television sets until the Giants won in a semsa- 
tional finish, a fitting climax to the ‘series -of victories which 
had taken the team from far down the League to the top in 
two months. But this was only the beginning, for on Thurs- 
day the Giants went on to the field to fight the World Series 
against yet another New York team, the Yankees from the 
Bronx, who head the rival American League. There is there- 
fore no cause for alarm, and no long-term significance, in 
the fact that business activity in New York has dropped 
almost to vanishing point this week, except in a few special- 
ised fields such as peanut-vending. 
. 


When Congress realised last week that it could not meet 
its proposed adjournment date, October Ist, it was obliged, 
for the third time since the fiscal year began on July rst, 
to provide temporary appropriations to finance the Federal 
Government for yet another month. 

* 


The State De t has come to the conclusion that 
most of the young Lebanese who come to the United States 
as students are looking not for further education but for a 
spouse. For a Lebanese to get a visa as an immigrant takes 
five years, but visas for students are available at once. Few 
of the Lebanese students have completed their courses and 
even fewer have returned home. Most of them have 
married American citizens, usually members of resident 
Lebanese families with whom they had already been in cor- 
respondence ; this seems, in fact, to be a new version of the 
“picture bride” system, applied to both sexes. 

* 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is experimenting with auto- 
matic machines on its trains, from which can be obtained 
such delicacies as roast beef sandwiches, ice creari, pastry and 
hot coffee. If successful the machines will take the places 


of the attendants whe have hawked food up and down the ~ 


coaches, and perhaps of some of the dining cars as well. 
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jaing the past quarter. This quarterly rate is four times 
amount received a year ago; by this time next year it 


™ -osald have doubled. Re-tooling for combat vehicles is 
+ ow one-third complete, and. should be finished by 
= -he end of the year ; in 1952 deliveries are expected to. be 


on times what they are today. A threefold increase in 
Jiveries of electronic equipment also is expected by next 
mmer. Aircraft production will quadruple, but not for 
wo years ; re-tooling for the complex new bombers has been 
jclayed by the scarcity of skilled labour and of specialised 
ichine tools, 
‘hat there has been some “ slippage ” in the schedules— 
- jargon for a failure to meet them—springs to the eye. 
Three months age the 
[ESTIMATES OF MILITARY OuTPUT | defence mobiliser con- 
| (Quarterly deliveries) fidently predicted that 
| 050 Sell | aged military deliveries 
{in bition dotiars) would reach $4 billion 
a month by next June. 
Now that rate of pro- 
duction is not expected 
even to be approxi- 
mated until the third 
and fourth quarters of 
the year. And annual 
spending for national 
.ecurity, which also was to reach a peak of $65 billion in 
June, will not attain it until three months or more later. 


is Mr Wilson’s belief that; thanks to an increase by then 

in the gross national product to an annual rate of $350 billion 

1951 dollars). and decreases in private investment, defence 

spending on this astronomical scale will not seriously decrease 

. consumers’ goods, though shoppers will have to take more 
1 soft goods and less in metal-using articles such as auto- 

iles, television sets, and houses. The present metal 

= ‘tringency is due, not only to direct defence demands, but 
also to those of the basic industries which are expected, in 

a three-year period, to expand to the tune of $50-$60 billion. 

Mr Wilson is more hopeful than his aides that further imme- 

diate cuts in supplies for consumers’ durable goods can be 

voided ; and more optimistic, at a press conference, than 

ils own report, which points out that continued drought in 
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| the north-west might, by turning off the electric power, cost 
) the nation 100,000 tons of aluminium in the next six months 
; and force further cuts in consumption. 

) * * * 


Gunning for McCarthy 


Last week was a black letter one in Senator McCarthy’s 
calendar, for during it he was for the first time forced to 
take not one, but tied, doses of his own medicine. The 
inst was at the pre-trial hearings of Mr Drew Pearson’s 
dimage suit, for combined assault and libel, against Mr 
McCarthy and others. There the Senator was questioned, 
as he has so often himself questioned witnesses, in a way that 
ae considered impertinent about income tax returns that 
scemed to him irrelevant. The day afterwards Senator 
McCarthy was again on the defensive, being examined by 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee who 
, ic considering whether Dr Philip -Jessup ,is a suitable 

icegate from the United States to the United Nations. 
‘ir McCarthy had accused Dr Jessup of “having an 
iiinity for Communist causes,” but the committee members, 
«nether Democrats or Republicans, insisted on pinning him 
own, a new experience for the Senator. They demanded 
‘clinite answers, mot rambling insinuations, and were 
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case for driving Mr McCarthy out of the Senate as he has, 
in his own opinion, driven Communists out of government. 
The case was presented in almost. the flamboyant McCarthy 
style, but the ten specific charges against him, by a man he 
regards as a “ mental midget,” add up to far more than 
arly he has ever made himself. Mr Benton accused Senator 
McCarthy of perjury, fraud, calculated deceit and gross 
irresponsibility in his attacks on the State Department, in 
his interference in last year’s election campaign in Mary- 
land and on other occasions. If upheld, the charges cer- 
tainly amount to the “ disorderly behaviour ” for which the 
Senate is constitutionally entitled to punish its members. 
But even if the sub-committee decides to proceed with hear- 
ings on Senator Benton’s accusations, it would be most sur- 
prising if Mr McCarthy were expelled. 


Last week’s events show definitely that the tide has 
turned against Senator McCarthy, but there is some danger 
that Senator Benton’s direct challenge may reverse the trend. 
His own Democratic Party officials are unenthusiastic about 
his insistence on gunning for Mr McCarthy, for they fear 
that, if Mr Benton fails to hit the mark, the Administration 
may be accused of trying to silence its critics ; and if Mr 
McCarthy is actually shot down, his home state of 
Wisconsin may make a martyr of him and re-elect him next 
year—as it probably will anyway. Finally, if the many 
Republicans who would like to drop Senator McCarthy 
quietly are asked to do so with a bang, party loyalty may 
overcome their scruples and rally them to his side. 


Shorter Notes 


Civil war rages in New York City every year between 
the Giants of Manhattan and the Dodgers of Brooklyn, 
both of baseball’s National League, and last week 
the two teams tied for this year’s championship. From 
Monday to Wednesday the decisive play-off kept the city 
glued to its television sets until the Giants won in a sensa- 
tional finish, a fitting climax to the series-of victories which 
had taken the team from far down the League to the top in 
two months. But this was only the beginning, for on Thurs- 
day the Giants went on to the field to fight the World Series 
against yet another New York team, the Yankees from the 
Bronx, who head the rival American League. There is there- 
fore no cause for alarm, and no long-term significance, in 
the fact that business activity in New York has dropped 
almost to vanishing point this week, except in a few special- 
ised fields such as peanut-vending. 

* 


When Congress realised last week that it could not meet 
its proposed adjournment date, October rst, it was obliged, 
for the third time since the fiscal year began on July 1st, 
to provide temporary appropriations to finance the Federal 
Government for yet another month. 

* 


The State Department has come to the conclusion that 
most of the young Lebanese who come to the United States 
as students are looking not for further education but for a 
spouse. For a Lebanese to get a visa as an immigrant takes 
five years, but visas for students are available at once. Few 
of the Lebanese students have completed their courses and 


even fewer have returned home. Most of them have ® 


married American citizens, usually members of resident 
Lebanese families with whom they had already been in cor- 
respondence ; this seems, in fact, to be a new version of the 
“picture bride” system, applied to both sexes. 


* 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is experimenting with auto- 
matic machines on its trains, from which can be obtained 
such delicacies as roast beef sandwiches, ice cream, pastry and 
hot coffee. If successful the machines will take the places 
of the attendants who have hawked food up and down the 
coaches, and perhaps of some of the dining cars as well. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Crown Comes to Canada 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


HE history books show how closely the monarchy is 
inked with the course of the Commonwealth ; but it 
does not need a future historian to estimate the importance of 
the tour of Canada on which Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh are to embark next week. It must be accident 
rather than design; but it has happened that the tour 
coincides with a particularly sharp mood of Canadian national 
consciousness ; and Princess Elizabeth and the Duke provide 
a focus for it. 


Their present tour has the incidental effect of correcting 
in the most vivid manner possible the exaggerated sense 
which many British people seem to have of the “ Americanisa- 
tion” of Canada. It sometimes seems here as though the 
“Mother Country”—a phrase which most Canadians 
abominate—had watched her Canadian child grow up, and 
then been saddened to see that child flirting with a rich 
young man of whom she could not altogether approve. In 
so far as this may be a fair representation of some British 
attitudes towards Canada, it is based on a complete misunder- 
standing of the supposed flirtation. To carry through the 
rather odious family analogy—Canada has to live next door 
to the rich young man, who is determined and sometimes 
headstrong. It requires all Canada’s tact and skill to main- 
tain friendly, harmonious relations while avoiding any sug- 
gestion of impropriety. For any daughter in such a position 
the most irritating attitude her mother could possibly adopt 
would be to assume that the marriage—or the liaison—was 
already a foregone conclusion. 


Spontaneous Public Interest 


That the British should recognise Canada’s distinctive 
character as a country that is British by history and American 
by geography is welcome and overdue. But the recognition 
that Canada is part of North America might have come from 
any schoolboy’s atlas ; and it should not conceal the equally 
important fact that Canada is still very different from the 
United States. The royal tour is a very vivid, and timely, 
illustration of this second fact. From afar it may seem as 
though the crowds which turn out to cheer Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh have little permanent signifi- 
cance. It may not be easy to distinguish the welcome given 
to the royal couple and that which might be evoked by any 
pageant or any celebrity from Hollywood. But Priricess 
Elizabeth is not being greeted with the flippant and frothy 
excitement which a film star might arouse. Every Canadian 
magazine and newspaper, in French or in English, has been 
flooded these past weeks with the latest pictures of Princess 
Elizabeth and her family, and with articles about them. But 
the inevitable and natural “ human-interest” stories are 
matched by serious discussions about the nature of the 
Commonwealth to which this country belongs and the role 
of the Crown in Canadian life. The national broadcasting 
system is using the occasion to broadcast a series of talks by 
eminent Canadians about the Commonwealth. The regular 
broadcast commentaries on current affairs, given by 
prominent journalists and others, have for some weeks 
devoted a surprising amount of time to the position and role 


of the Crow. There is a new emphasis on the Common. 


‘ 


wealth link as a counter-balance to the United States. 


This public mood—a mixture of emotional enthusiasm 
and rational discussion—has had no inspiration from above. 
The Canadian government has been co-ordinating arrange- 
ments for this visit through a back-room committee. whose 
doings have been publicised only in the form of bare and 
unexciting schedules.” The impression left by the federal 
government offices here has been that they would be just 
as happy to soft-pedal the whole affair. The massive public 
interest and concern arose quite spontaneously. Certainly it 
would be wrong to overemphasise the part of royalty in the 
minds of most Canadians. . It would be utterly misleading to 
suggest that there is any return to the mood of old-time 
“imperialism.” But the royal tour has aroused and 
demonstrated deep feelings which do not often get such open 
expression. Its effect. is to put a new stress on those things 
which differentiate Canada so sharply from the rest of North 
America. 


A Sovereign in Residence? 


It would be over-facile to say the stress is on the “ British- 
ness,” rather than the “ American-ness” of Canada, and it 
would be only a partial truth. For one thing, the royal visit 
arouses as much enthusiasm amongst Canadians of French 
ancestry as anywhere else. Moreover, this is something even 
more significant than the maintenance of ties with people 
across the seas: the sense of relationship with them inevitably 
grows feebler as the years pass. The reality, about to be 
proved by Princess Elizabeth, is more remarkable. It is that 
the Crown, the British parliamentary system, the joint tradi- 
tions of British and French law and culture, have become so 
much a part of the Canadian fabric that they evoke spon- 
taneous recognition—not as something imported from across 
the seas, but as essential components of the community which 
is Canada. Canada is not so much showing itself to be 
British as the Crown is showing itself to be Canadian 


This being so, part of the serious discussion about the 
visit inevitably concerns the continuing relationship between 
the Crown and the many countries which owe it allegiance. 
Dr B. K. Sandwell, the veteran Canadian editor who 1s now 
in semi-retirement as “Editor Emeritus” of Suivrcay 
Night, recently brought into the open considerations which 
many Canadians have-had in their minds. He wrote: “A 
Kingdom implies a Palace, and a Kingdom of Canada imp.its 
a Palace in Canada, even if the same King has other paces 
in other lands. I think it also requires that for a portion ¢! 
each year, or perhaps of each two or three years, the monarch 
should be in residence in the Canada of which he is sovereig®. 
and should himself, and not through a deputy, exercise 41s 
right ‘to be consulted, to encourage and to warn’ 1s 
advisers.” 

There may be many opinions about the practicabil'ty °! 
this sateen Ber thse anid be little argument that the 
problem-to which it is a suggested answer is already @ 
practical problem. 
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Exercise Counterthrust 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


HE general idea behind the recent manceuvres of the British 
forces in Germany was that lying to the north of a peaceful 
and democratic state, called Blueland, was a hostile and 
aggressive state, called Redland, possessing military forces 
initially much superior in strength to those of its southern 
neighbour. After a short period of tension Redland launched 
an unprovoked attack on Blueland, which fought a delaying 
ction to obtain time to mobilize its reserves and obtain 
help from its Allies. The ground forces actually engaged 
were, on the Blueland side, an army corps consisting of 
the 7th and 11th British Armoured Divisions, a Belgian 
brigade, a Netherlands brigade and a Norwegian brigade ; 
and on the Redland side the 2nd British Infantry Division 
plus an American armoured brigade group together with one 
Danish and one French battalion. 


From a general point of view the main interest of the 
exercise lay, first, in the light it threw on the standard of 
training and equipment of the British Forces in Germany, 
and second, in the light thrown on the problem of close 
co-operation in the field between units from different Nato 
countries. So far as the British forces were concerned there 
was a marked improvement on the situation prevailing a year 
ago. The strength of units was in many instances up to ninety 
per cent of war establishment as compared with little more 
than sixty per cent a year ago and the standard of elementary 
training very Clearly reflected the benefits of the extra six 
months of national service. On the equipment side the two 
armoured divisions, one of which had been sent to reinforce 
the Rhine Army earlier this year, were fully equipped with 
Centurion tanks, a process which a year ago had only just 
started in the one armoured division then in BAOR. The 
‘ soft” vehicle situation was on the other hand still unsatis- 
factory. The majority of trucks were ones that had been 
in use at the end of the war and they showed the effects 
of six years of hard wear. The wireless equipment was old 
and this contributed to the unsatisfactory standard of wireless 
communications. 

The standard of basic training was good, but for the 
rest wide variations were apparent. A striking contrast was 
to be seen between the superb standard of camouflage of the 
7th Armoured Division, which has been in Germany in one 
form or another since the end of the war, and the much lower 
standard of the 11th Armoured Division which only joined 
Rhine Army in April of this year. Similarly there were 
reat differences in the standard of field defences prepared 
y different infantry battalions. 

Broadly it was. the finer points that were wanting, and 
here there was a noticeable difference between those officers 
and NCOs with war experience and those without. Those 
without war experience were not on the whole sufficiently 
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information conscious and failed to pass back information as 
to what was occurring in their own locality and to demand 
information of what was happening on their flanks. One 
artillery regiment, for example, did not appear to have kept 
a proper tactical map at any stage during the exercise, and 
when their forward observer became a casualty his replace- 
ment was gaily sent up along a main road which had been in 
enemy hands for twenty-four hours. Likewise there Was a 
tendency to accept, without serious effort at overcoming it, 
the: failure of wireless communication. 


A further weakness amongst young officers was a lack of 
appreciation of the need for the closest ;co-operation between 
different arms. In one such instance an artillery regiment 
was supporting a screen of armoured cars which were holding 
a gap between two brigades, but no plan had been arranged 
between the gunner officer on the spot and the armoured car 
commander for artillery fire in the event of enemy attack. 
In this case, as in many others, wireless sets which were 
provided for the express purpose of establishing this kind 
of inter-arms communication were lying unused in the back 
of trucks. A particularly disturbing feature of many of 
these cases was that the officers concerned, on being spoken 
to, did not seem to grasp the importance of this close co- 
operation. The best way of bringing the lesson home would 
have been to award to those units which were the principal 
offenders the heavy casualties that their sins would inevitably 
have brought them in real battle. For understandable 
reasons, however, it was laid down that the “ dead” would 
be resurrected after a period of six hours (otherwise those 
killed would have had no more opportunity of gaining experi- 
ence in the manceuvres). 


Exercise Counterthrust provided a good opportunity to 
study the problems involved in the use of a number of 
relatively small different national formations, none bigger 
than a brigade. The only really satisfactory and intimate 
co-operation was that between the British and the American 
armoured brigade. Here there were naturally no language 
difficulties,“and the steps that were taken both during the 
war and afterwards to standardise military terminology and 
procedures in the two Armies seemed to have borne excellent 
fruit. So far as the other brigades were concerned, language 
difficulties were very substantial, and these were made worse 
by differences in organisation. As a result these brigades 
were used as independent formations holding outlying 
positions and not as a coherent force. In the circumstances 
this was almost certainly the right decision by the Blueland 
commander, but it suggested very forcibly that a European 
Army made up of a large number of small national units 
would be relatively wasteful and inefficient. On the whole, 
the equipment and training of these Nato units compared not 
unfavourably with that of the British troops involved in the 
exercise, though it would be an unsafe deduction to suppose 
that the same could be said of the general standard of equip- 
ment in the continental Armies concerned. 
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Forces for German Unity 


[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue reaction of West German politicians to the latest Soviet- 
German proposal for talks on unity and a peace treaty will 
probably encourage Herr Grotewohl to try again. The fact 
that the Bundestag supported practically with one voice Dr 
Adenauer’s declaration of terms for free elections could not 
conceal the increased divergence of opinions which the 
Soviet-German concessions roused. On this occasion, Dr 
Schumacher has been playing a particularly dangerous game. 
He has denounced the Schuman Plan, the European army 
and the Washington proposals for ending the occupation 
statute ; and he has refused to collaborate in negotiations 
with the High Commission, though Dr Adenauer has insisted 
upon keeping him informed. Dr Schumacher has said he 
was prepared to take part in “actions, not capitulations,” 
vis-a-vis the Western Powers, and indicated that Dr Adenauer 
could be suspected of being the Allies’ tool if he rejected 
Herr Grotewohl’s proposal out of hand. The opposition 
leader, though he didgnot propose simple acceptance of the 
East German offer, made it, in fact, very hard for Dr 
Adenauer to argue that: Germany’s best interests would be 
served by concluding pacts with the West before any other 
step was taken. 

This divergence between two equally patriotic and anti- 
Communist Germans such as Dr Adenauer and Dr Schu- 
macher can be explained in broad terms. Though it contains 
Protestant and Socialist concentrations, the Federal Republic 
js predominantly Catholic and opposed to Marxist socialism. 
It is federalistic rather than centralist. In Bavaria, dislike 
of Berlin and everything “Prussian” becomes outright 
separatism. Dr Adenauer, the Catholic Rhinelander, with 
a traditional inclination towards France and away from 
Prussia, is the outstanding representative of a state which 
would in external affairs work with the West and in domestic 
affairs follow a Christian-social policy of collaboration 
between labour and capital. 


Schumacher Looks East 


By contrast, the present Soviet zone is predominantly 
Protestant, and once contained Social-Democrat strongholds 
in Berlin and Saxony. It is hard to say how many former 
Social-Democrats retain their allegiance to their old party 
since the merger with the Communists in 1946; but Dr 
Schumacher is convinced that free elections would rally 
them to him. In the West, Dr Schumacher has failed to 
force general elections on the issue of rearmament and 
German sovereignty. But all-German elections on the terms 
laid down by the Bundestag last week would, he believes, 
bring him and his party to victory. The Social-Democrats, 
perhaps with their allies, the refugee party (BHE), would 
govern a centralised state with its capital once more in 
Protestant Berlin. Its internal policy would be to socialise 
the industries of Western Germany and bring them into line 
with the present “ people’s concerns” of the Soviet zone. 
Externally it would concentrate on secufing the next and 
biggest step towards unity—the return of the Oder-Neisse 
territories. 


West German industrialists and businessmen, however 
much they want a reunion with the Soviet zone, have their 
enthusiasm damped by the prospect of Schumacher socialism. 
They also fear that they would lose the benefits of American 
rearmament orders, and would have to share any further US 
aid with an impoverished Eastern Germany. The Ruhr 
wants trade with the Soviet sphere, and dislikes the com- 
petitive industries which are being built up in the eastern 
zone—particularly the big new steelworks known as the 
Huettenkombimat Ost ; but the steel industry would still 
less like to find, say, the Gutehoffnungshuette taken over by 
a socialist state and renamed Huettenkombmat West. On 
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the other hand, there are many German industrialis:, . ho 
are refugees from Eastern Germany, and hope that reunion 
would bring them back lost factories and homes. 


igi 


Nationalist Protestants 


One of the leading forces working for unity js ;. 
Evangelical Church, which has its main strength in Easter, 
Germany. Its power and determination were demonstrated 
at the big all-German Protestant rally which was held ip 
Berlin last summer. The Catholic Church is of course also 
concerned deeply for its flock in Soviet hands ; bur it j; 
undeniable that its weight lies in the West, and tha: it ha; 
ties with Rome and Paris. The Evangelical Church ip 
Germany is traditionally nationalist and obedient to 2 strons 
centralist state. Its Confessional wing, led by Pasto, 


rastor 
Niemoeller and his colleagues, is strongly opposed to rearm 
ment ; but the Church as a whole is not inclined to pacifism 
even of Pastor Niemoeller’s nationalist persuasion. |: has. on 
the contrary, strong links with the old German army ; owing 
to the domination of Prussia, the higher ranks of the office: 
corps were almost exclusively Protestant. Only the adyent 
of the Waffen SS introduced generals who were no: only 
anti-Catholic, but non-Christian by order. | 


It is clear that there are strong sections of the West German 
community whose particular interests lie in securing unity 
with the Soviet zone first and the lost East German territories 
next. They will always be able to appeal to the patriotism 
of the people, and to the general fear of being branded 
as tools of the occupation powers. Now that the crucis 
monfent is coming for the Federal Republic to join : 
Atlantic forces, it is evident that the idea of unity wil! . 
much more strongly than before in the light of an ati 
alternative. 


}. 


A New “Purge of 
Russian History 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


In the Soviet Union even death does not guarantee repose 
and stability to a public figure, Since it is considered, in 
Humpty Dumpty-like fashion, that historical events should 
mean what one wants them to mean, dead national heroes 
lead a perturbed existence travelling from the Pantheon to 
the dustbin and back again according to the political needs 
of the moment: The writing, or rather the rewriting, 0! 
history thus becomes an interesting indication of the po! cal 
line currently followed by the Soviet rulers. A good illus- 
tration is provided by the posthumous fate of Tsarist generas 
such as Kutusov or Suvorov. Dismissed as Tsarist stouges 
or agents immediately after the revolution, they were brought 
back into official favour on the patriotic and nationalistic 
wave of the thirties. ing the war, when it was neces‘) 
to increase the prestige of Army, these Tsarist genera's 
were restored as fully fledged national heroes. Then, fearing 
the danger of Stalin gave another sharp turn 
to the wheél. Patriotic excesses and the glorification 0! (c 
Army and its pre-revolutionary lecessors were severely 
criticised. But Kutusov and Suvorov did not leave the Sov" 
stage for long. In the present tense international situs) 
the patriotic cult has once again become fashionable. — 

A symptom of this new and i t trend is provided 
by a violent attack in a recent issue of the Bolshevik — e 
Party’s theoretical the eminent Soviet histori 
Eugene Tarlé for “ sl; ing the Russian Army and © 
memory of Kutusov.” ~ Not long ago Tarlé was still in © - 
limelight as a contributor to News, the new Soviet Eng’ 
language magazine. Now, the attack on him is so stro’ 
worded that judgi prewar standards the author sh 
be “ withdrawn circulation ” as well as his book. | 





time, however, it appears that only the book will be \ 
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wn or rewritten, since at the same time as he was attacked 
the Bolshevik, Tarlé’s mame was included among the 
cnatories of some “ important ” peace petition. 


The striking feature of the Bolshevek’s article is that 
carlé is attacked for a book—* Napoleon’s Invasion of 

issia, 1812 "——which he wrote in 1938. At that time, when 
ar and invasion seemed likely, the Russians were being 
eminded of their “ glorious national past,” and the revolu- 
‘onary tradition was being replaced by Tsarist legends. It 
as then that a Soviet film was made, in which the Tsarist 
ceneral Suvorov was proudly shown trampling down flags 
velonging to the revolutionary armies of France. Tarlé’s 
book was written in this mood. In 1943 it was republished 
with an introduction drawing a parallel between the two 
nvasions and stressing the difference between Napoleon and 
Hitler (this differentiation between invaders may now be dis- 
nleasing to Soviet leaders). 


Chauvinism in Retreat 


In 194§ the ultra-patriotic line in history was discarded. 
Stalin had become a generalissimo and pushed the marshals 
into the background. The Istorichesky Fournal (Historical 
Journal) was accused of nationalistic excesses. It was closed 
down and replaced by Voprosy Istorii (Problems of History). 
One of the tasks of the latter was to fight against “ the great 
power chauvinism which had developed in recent years and 
shown itself in attempts at justifying the rapacious, colonial 

y of Tsardom, in the restoration of bourgeois concepts 

n the idealisation of statesmen of the autocratic regime 
and the abandonment of class analysis of historical events.” 
Tarlé did not escape attack ; but he was criticised not for his 
writings on Napoleon but because in his history of the 
Crimean campaign he had shown an uncritical nationalism 
which went so far as to justify the diplomacy of Nicholas I. 

Today Tarlé is being criticised once again but for quite 

ifferent reasons. His book on the Napoleonic invasions 
which was acceptable at the height of the wartime nationalist 

ave does ngt apparently come up to the new standards of 
the Kutusov cult, He is accused of cosmopolitanism and of 
‘00 great respect for the West. An unknown historian, a 
certain Kozukhov, brands his method as “ unscientific ” and 
reproaches Tarlé with giving more credit to French, English 
and German sources than to Kutusov’s documents. “ Tarlé,” 
we are told “ has distorted the image of one of our greatest 
men. has omitted his merits in the Battle of Borodino and 
minimised the heroic role of the Russian people, its Army 
end Kutusov.” Since the mantle of the hero of the First 
Patriotic War falls on the shoulders of the generalissimo of 
the Second Patriotic War, it would seem that Kutusov must 
again be described as a hero without weakness or blemish, 
and who knows whether one-day Tolstoy will not be blamed 
ior his treatment of Kutusov in “ War and Peace” ? 


In the meantime the new “ historical purge ” will no doubt 
‘ollow its course. Tarlé’s book will be followed on the 
censor’s desk by works on the same period written under 
nis Influence. Already Professor M. V. Nechkina, a well- 
known author of text-books, has been blamed in the same 
article in the Bolshevik for stating that Moscow was burnt 
by the Russians, not by the French, and that the country was 
partly ruined by the Russians’ own scorched earth policy. 


The Generals Reappear 


_ The new line imposed on historians seems to have a twofold 
aim: on the one hand, to rekindle the Russian, or rather 
the Great Russian patriotic spirit ; on the other, to quell any 
non-Russian, that js, centrifugal patriotic feelings. This 
second process was started some time ago by the withdrawal 
of a Stalin Prize granted t6 the Azerbaijan historian, G. 
Husseinov. The latter’s “ sin ” was to have praised Shamyl, 
a Caucasian national leader who fought against Tsarist 


sit 


Russia. Shamyl, who until recently was still considered a 
hero in Soviet writings, has now been degraded to the role 
of “an English agent.” After this the Academies of Sciences 
of Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan and other Soviet’ Central Asian 
republics all began to get busy rewriting the history of their 
countries. Russian writers too, for example, Professor A. M. 
Pankratova, have been criticised for their “wrong” inter- 
pretation of the history of these lands. In the books now 
being written, even the past of the countries in question 
must not be linked with the culture of, say, Persia or any 
other country now outside the Soviet orbit. National heroes 
who fought against Tsardom must be presented as foreign 


agents, while the civilising effect of Tsarist conquests must 
be stressed. 


Thus, while the struggle with non-Russian nationalist 
movements goes on, the Great Russian nationalism is 
fostered. The two trends seem to be part of Stalin’s policy 
of consolidation in the face’ of new external dangers. It is 
now a far cry from the anti-patriotic resolutions of 1945. The 
wartime Soviet marshals reappear in the limelight after years 
of oblivion. After Marshal Zhukov’s sudden visit to Warsaw 
and Marshal Voroshilov’s visit to Bucharest, Marshal Soke- 
lovsky was sent to Sofia. In the wake of the Soviet marshals, 
the famous Tsarist generals once again step on to the stage. 


Towards a West Indian 
Dominion ? 


EARLY next year—it has just been announced—a conference 
on West Indian federation is to be held in London. Four 
years have passed since the first conference on closer asso- 
ciation in the West Indies was held at Montego Bay in 
Jamaica, and the vision of a Caribbean Federation, able to 
command Dominion status, took shape. . But already at 
Montego Bay, political cross-currents disturbed the smooth 
surface of the discussions ; individual territories and per- 
sonalities had their own axes.to grind, and it was by no 
means certain that all the clashing interests could be welded 
into harmony. _ 


But the Montego Bay Conference did mandge to approve 
the. principle of federation and to agree on a number of 
immediate practical steps. It resolved that a Standing 
Closer Association Committee should be set up to prepare a 
plan for a federal organisation, and also that a number of 
special commissions, on such practical questions as a customs 
union and the unification of the public services, should 
immediately get to work. : 


The focus of the work was the Standing Closer Asso- 
ciation Committee. It enjoyed a brief and successful life. It 
had a British chairman and secretary, but all seventeen mem- 
bers were West Indians, including many leading West Indian 
politicians. Two each, chosen by their own legislatures, 
came from the major colonies of Barbados, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica, and Trinidad; one each from 
Antigua, St Kitts-Nevis, Montserrat, Dominica, Grenada, 
St Lucia and St Vincent. After eight weeks of discussion, 
spread out over a year, a unanimous report was signed pro- 


posing a federal constitution in which each of the West. 


Indian territories could play its part. 


The proposals were, in short, that “ The British Caribbean 
Federation ” should be established, with the seat of govern- 
ment in Trinidad. It should have a two-chamber legislature 
—a Senate, with two Senators nominated for each unit 
(except small Montserrat, which would have only one), and 
an elected House of Assembly of 50 members, elected on 
universal adult suffrage. There would be a Cabinet of 14— 
all except 3 to be members of the Legislature—including a 


Prime Minister, and the Cabinet would become the principal 
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instrument of policy. To this liberally based federal legis- 
lature certain special subjects would be assigned ; in all 
other matters each constituent unit would retain complete 
control over its own affairs. These recommendations 
appeared early in 1950, together with the proposals for the 


unification of the public services, and were followed soon - 


after by a plan for a customs union. 


The next step was to take these proposals to each of the 
local legislatures—and it has been there, during the last 
eighteen months, that the reefs and shoals have uncovered 
themselves. Trinidad, the four small islands of the 
Windwards, and the three of the Leewards, all voted in 
favour of proceeding towards, federation; but the major 
territories of Barbados, British Guiana, British Honduras 
and Jamaica would not commit themselves. Yet these four 
important colonies contain over two million of the total 
population of three million which would enter the federation, 
The reasons for their hesitan¢y are complex and various. 
There would be no difficulty in proving that, economically 
and administratively, each separate Caribbean unit is not 
viable ; that development and trade are badly handicapped 
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by being split between so many governments; that the 
economic future of each separate territory is dubious ; that 
some are ovespopulated to an appalling extent and must find 
outlets for their population in others ; that, indeed, already 
today the individual territories are forced to combine to 
sell their main crop (sugar) advantageously ; and that in a 
dozen other ways the whole area is interdependent. But 
none of these rational arguments assuages local fears or 
overcomes parochial prejudices. For the very benefits which 
some islands would derive from federation may be at the 
immediate expense of others; by comparison with these 
immediate sacrifices future advantages seem nebulous. 


The conflict between the short-term and the long-term 


has a different bearing in the different territories. The bigger 


and more prosperous units (apart from Trinidad) have fears 
that they will be saddled with the economic burden of the 
smalles and poorer islands (who have all voted in favour 
of federation). Some of these weak links are today dependent 
on British help—will that onus in future fall on, say, 
Barbados and Jamaica? ‘Trinidad, on the other hand, has 
strongly favoured federation as it is beginning to be indus- 
trialised and sees itself as the industrial supply centre of the 
whole area as well as the natural geographical trading and 
communications centre. Here, for Trinidad, is the obvious 
market for its new secondary industries. 


Jamaica has looked at it differently: It has a population 
approaching one and.a half million (half of the total) and 
feels more self-contained ; also, it is divided from the other 
units (except British Honduras) by a thousand miles of sea, 
and feels no natural affinity with them. On the other hand, 


its large population and proximity to British Honduras, 
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which is still largely undeveloped, frightens the Hond,;an. 
who picture themselves flooded by the more leereemee 
Jamaicans, for whom they have no particular affection 
British Guiana, with its temptingly unsettled and yay 
interior, has a similar dread of being swamped by Bar! idos’s 
surplus population, as well as by Jamaicans, and 1), " 
particularly frightening. as its Own population is poy 
increasing rapidly after an amazingly succéssful ant- 
malaria campaign. British Guiana also has othe; pre- 
occupations. It is on the mainland of South America, anj 
there has long been visionary—if unrealistic—talk of jt; 
“continental destiny.” Why turn to the island: o/ the 
north when there are solid mainland neighbours nex: door ? 
Not only that, but half its population are East Indian in 
origin, with an honoured and influential place in the com. 
munity. Federate, and the East Indians become an ins 


Sadia vasa “ “ite igni- 
ficant minority in the overwhelming majority of Aldous 
descent. 

Whitehall Remains Neutral 
Woven into these anxieties comes_a clash of politics and 
personalities, Almost all the powerful political parties of the 


Caribbean are, in some way, “ Labour,” but there is a deep 
division between Labour leaders of the type of Alexander 
Bustamante in Jamaica and Uriah Butler in Trinidad on the 
one hand, and Grantley Adams of Barbados and Norman 
Manley of Jamaica, on the other. The first type—and they 
have their counterparts in some of the other territories— 
are dubbed “ Fascist demagogues ” by the second type, who 
adhere more strictly to the Socialist way of thought and 
action, and there is a very serious fear on the part of the 
latter that the federation as a whole will fall under the sway 
of the former—possibly with Bustamante as Prime Minister 
It is not a fear to be lightly dismissed in this phase of 
West Indian political development. 


The Colonial Office, faced with these conflicts, decided 
to hold its hand. There have already been flickers of resent- 
ment that federation was being “imposed” from London 
—and West Indians have gone far beyond the stage of 
stomaching Whitehall impositions. So London has remained 
neutral on the main issue, though pressing on with func- 
tional regional arrangements—a Standing Economic Com- 
mittee, the unification of the currency, a trade commissioner 
service and so on—and working on constitutional reforms 
in the separate territories. For a time, the federation 
project has seemed altogether to hang fire, and gloom settled 
on all who were convinced that West Indian progress 1s 
impossible except within the broader framework. 


Next Stage Towards Federation 


New life is now given to the whole conception by the 
news of next year’s London conference. The proposal, 
surprisingly, has come from Jamaica—formerly among the 
most lukewarm supporters of federation. Resolutions have 
been passed by both houses of ogo ge Pegislatare 
accepting the principle of federation, a joint commi 
of 2 a Hoaeia wil now consider the details of the Stand- 
ing Closer Association Committee’s report. After that they 
will be ready to join with the other colonies who are [1your- 
ably inclined, for the next stages of the discussion. This 
should prod British Guiana, British Honduras and Barbados 
to a decision, or they will be left by the wayside. 


That the conference is to be held in London is : pat 
ticularly good move. As a pro-Federation politician 
Trinidad put it some time ago: “When we West Indians 
meet anywhere in the Caribbean, we are conscious 01 of 
our differences. We think of ourselves first as BarbaJians 
or Jamaicans or Guianese. But bring us among the col! aod 
indifferent millions of London and we stand united as W's 
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"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 





Every inch of rainfall at Loch 
Sloy now yields as much power 
as 400 tons of coal. Every 
year what was once a shallow 
mountain loch produces 130 
million units of electricity, 
bringing better living to the 
people of Scotland. Loch Sloy 
is the most ambitious hydro- 
electric project yet completed in 
Great Britain. All the turbines 
and electrical equipment were 
supplied by‘ ENGLISH ELECTRIC,’ 








The ENGLISH ELectric Com- 
pany is the only firm in Britain 
supplying complete plant for 
hydro-electric installations. 
This equipment provides light, 
heat and power for homes and 
industries all over the world, 

‘ENGLISH ELecrric’ puts 
the power of electricity at the 


service of millions. 














The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, Wc2 
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ABROPILMS LTD. 


GLASGOW —DOES IT AGAIN! 


Already the largest user of 
*‘ELECTRO-MATIC’ road 
traffic signals in the British Isles, 
with 68 installations in service, 
the City of Glasgow has now 
laced orders for a further five. 
he success of *ELECTRO- 
« MATIC’ signals in this city, 
with a population of nearly 1} 
millions, is proof of the day-in, 
day-out reliability of this sys- 


LECTRO-MATIC 


t 


cuito SIGNALS 





REGD. TRADE MABK 





tem of vehicle-actuated traffic 
control. Because ‘ Electro- 
matic’ vehicle-actuated traffic 
signals provide positive control 
and are regulated by the traffic 
itself, there is a minimum of 
congestion and delay, even at 
the most complex road inter- 
sections. In use throughout the 
world, *‘ELECTRO-MATIC’ 
vehicle-actuated signals are the 
best control system for today’s 
ever-increasing traffic — there 
is no traffic control problem 
they cannot solve. May we 
send you further information 
and literature? 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
, Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2. 
el) Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506. Telegrams: Strowger, Estrand, London. 


Strowger Works, Liverpool 7. 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL - WOODWORKING - WIRE FENCING & GATES - SHEET METALWORK 
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Aspects of enterprise 
No. 12 
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The possibilities of mechanised materials handling in 


industry are almost unlimited, and so are the problem 
it presents. In recent years one firm of international 
repute has given Simon Handling Engineers orders 


totalling nearly half a million pounds for sixty-nin: 





handling, storage, weighing, blending and processing 
plants for an immense range of different materials and 
purposes in its numerous factories. No two of these plants 
are alike, and many have involved original research and 
experiment. Simon Handling Engineers are regularly 


consulted by this firmand by many other large concerns 


on materials handling problems. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD. 
HENRY SIMON LTD 
SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 


TYRESOLES LTO 





TURBINE GEARS LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 


HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LID 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Deep in 


[= plunge into dollar difficulties proves to have been 
deeper and more violent than anyone might have 
foreseen a few months ago, and deeper even than 
was implied by the sombre picture, baldly portrayed by 
American correspondents, that the Chancellor was 
sketching in Washington in early September. That is 
‘he clear conclusion to be drawn from the weighty data 
released this week—the gold and dollar figures for the 
third quarter of-this year, the statistical ‘White Paper on 
‘he balance of payments during the first half of the year, 
ind Mr Gaitskell’s own appraisal in his speech at the 
snnual bankers’ dinner on Wednesday. 


The net gold and dollar deficit of the sterling area in 
he three months to end-September was no less than 
$638 million—substantially more than the highest of the 
apparently inspired forecasts that had filtered out from 
Washington and had themselves come as a shock to 
bservers on this side. This deficit is actually slightly 
vigger than that for the worst quarter of 1949, when the 
‘eserve was under special strain from the pre-devaluation 
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Taste 1—StTERLING AREA DoLtaR DEFICIT AND RESERVES 
(US $ Million) 
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movements of capital ; to find a larger deficit it is neces- 
sary to look back to that year of catastrophe and of post- 
war abnormalities, 1947, when the quarterly deficits 
ranged from $1,890 million to $704 million. No less 
striking than the absolute size of the latest deficit is the 
violence of the transformation that it reveals. Only nine 
months previously the dollar account was showing a 
record quarter’s surplus of $398 million, and even as 
recently as the first quarter of this year there was a 
surplus of $360 million. The deterioration in these past 
three months has therefore been more than twice as great 
as that in the preceding three months, when there was 
still a surplus of $54 million. 


Naturally, so large and sudden a deficit, like the large 


the Red 


and sudden surpluses of a few months ago, is partly the 
result of special and probably non-recurring influences. 
These figures relate not only to current transactions, but 
also to all other operations in gold and dollars or their 
equivalent that impinge upon London’s central reserve 
of the sterling area. They therefore include capital move- 
ments ; and, just as the reserve was being fortified in the 
summer and autumn of 1950 by transactions inspired by 
the wave of rumours of impending. appreciation of 
sterling, so in recent weeks has it been weakened (though 
much less markedly) by the opposite rumours—which 
had much wider currency on the Continent and in New 
York than in London, Such operations, however, can- 





Taste II—Unitep Kincpom GENERAL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(£ Million) 







































































1950 
| Jan u 
1948 1949 June, 
| Jan. to | July to Ve. a5\* 
| June | Dec. | * | 
| } 
mina aah TRS LR tae ——t so . 
A.—CURRENT ACCOUNT | 
' 
Desirs j } 
L. Imports (t.0.b.) — | 
-(a) Food and feeding-stufis . e 826 909 | 519 | 455 | 974 608 
Oh ROREOOR ei piesctcsées % 49 | 17 41 | 58 18 
ic) Raw materials.......... 606 690 | 431 | 529 | 960 45 
(d) Petroleum ..........06s 127 121 | 78 Tl | 149 | 3) 
(e) Machinery and vehicles .. 50 65) 28 %| Bi 44 
({} Other imports .......... 145 149 | 92 95 187 | 35 
g) Tota! imports »........-. 1,790 | 1,973 1,165 1,217 2,382 | 1,643 
9 DRONE eka tika Cik eo rg sk ees 174 | 190 96 | 103 199 | 125 
3. Interest, profits and dividends. 102 104 58 | 5; «(4 } 65 
SPP E ay ee ee eee 66 73 32 | 9 | 8] | 39 
5 Migrants’ funds, legacies, gifts 
GAP = ccc n vaaeeveseutcesee as 2 6 | if 6 | 5 
6. Govt. transactions (met)...... 87 142 0 | 7; 140) 71 
¥. Total debits ......sse0- Pa: 2,263 | 2,508 | 1,426 | 1,496 | 2,922 | 1,948 
| ag 
CREDITS i 
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(6) Invisible ..... 20.2000. + 177 |+ 172 |+ 167 |4+ 213 + 380 '+°216 
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I. Grants, ete. (te UK, —) ...... — 188 |— 154 |\— ll Bi- 1 \- w 
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* Provisional. 


not explain more than a: modest part of the quarter’s 
deficit—though it seems possible that the sterling held 
on American and Canadian accounts in London, which 
rose on balance from the equivalent of $90 million at 
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mid-1950 to roughly $200 million at end-June last, has 
since relapsed to near its former level. Influences such 
as these are non-recurring in the sense that particular 
balances can be withdrawn only once ; but unless and 
until official denials of any intent to devalue are rein- 
forced by convincing action to bring the deficit within 
manageable proportions, Britain can expect a continuing 
dollar strain on capital account. 

A little more reassurance can be found—though 
perhaps not as much as the Chancellor held out in his 
Mansion House speech—by scrutinising other influences 
that have been at work during the past quarter. This, as 
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he pointed out, is traditionally a phase of strain on 
reserves, because dollar payments for cotton and tobacco 
are seasonally high while dollar receipts from sales of 
sterling area wool and cocoa aré at a low ebb. In this past 
quarter, too, the seasonal swing has been enlarged on 
both the payments and receipts sides by special factors. 
Britain’s dollar imports, as well as those of some sterling 
area countries overseas, have been unusually high ; they 
have apparently included “ some element” of purchases 
for strategic stockpiling as well as for the rebuilding of 
the sadly reduced level of commercial stocks of materials. 
In addition, there has been a heavy outlay by the sterling 
area as a whole in Western Europe—and net deficits in- 
curred there have been costing Britain gold, through the 
working of the European Payments Union. By. end- 
August, it will be recalled, Britain had repaid to EPU all 
the gold (amounting to $106 million) received from it on 
account of earlier surpluses. There will now be at least 
a pause in these losses, because Britain can tap the “ gold- 
free” portion of its EPU overdraft rights. On the other 
side of the dollar account, receipts have been more than 
seasonally depressed by the suspension of United States 
purchases of tin. Tin, rubber and wool, it is worth recall- 
ing, normally provide one-third of the aggregate dollar 
earnings of the sterling area. 


Finally, there has been one special factor that the 
authorities mow describe as “ semi-permanent ”’—the 
need to spend dollars to replace former supplies of 
“ sterling ” oil from Persia. The cost of this was formerly 
officially guessed at $350 million for the first full year, 
on the assumption that the Persian oil lost to Britain 
was purchasable elsewhere; this estimate has now 
been revised to $300 million, and it is pointed out that 
after the first year the dollar provision might be progres- 
sively reduced as additional refinery capacity comes into 
operation. Obviously, this element in the latest deficit is 
not, even on the best assumptions, so temporary that it 
can be left out of the reckoning in any programme of 
measures for dollar economy. 


The special and seasonal and normal factors are all 
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inextricably intertwined ; but the Treasury exper; ,;. 
hazarding the guess that, if only “ underlyiq.” 
influences had been at work—notably, the heavy addition 
to import costs and the much slower rise in ex-,- 
receipts — the past quarter’s deficit would have }--, 
“rather less” than half the $638 million ac::\jy 
recorded. There is little enough consolation be 
obtained, however, from such hypothetical calcula: 5p; - 
even if they implied (which of course they do no: :h:: 
no other adverse influences would be at work in {.:y;- 
this “ underlying ” deficit would still be at the :i:2 of 
some. {£400 million or more a year. And it deserve. to b: 
noted that, although undoubtedly there are 4 
seasonal influences in the third quarter, only in on» 
postwar year has that quarter been worse than the sec. 
quarter and only twice has it been worse thin th 
quarterly average for the year. 


i9 
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The official attitude is that this new dollar gap is no: 
catastrophic ; but there are at least three major reason 


for taking it even more seriously than the problem of the 
gap in earlier postwar years. The first is that this violen: 
swing from surplus to deficit has by ill-chance befallen 
precisely at the moment at which the postwar stream of 
special dollar aid has virtually ceased. In the year 1947, 
when the total dollar deficit was $4,131 million, no less 
than $3,273 million of the gap was filled by drafts on the 
United States and Canadian loans and a further $249 
million by dollars from the IMF, so that the year’s loss 
of reserves was limited to $618 million. Almost as much 
as that has now been lost in a period of three months, 
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since the only cushion against the deficit was the mere 
$40 million of residual receipts from Marsha!! aid. 
Unless and until the Nato “ burden-sharing exeris¢ 
yields a slice of American relief for Britain, the positoa 
will soon be even worse than this—because, instead of 
ing able to draw on loan or Marshall dollars, B:112i0 
will have to find dollars for loan repayments, at |-.'s( ‘0 
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sbvious, but needs emphasis. These dollar difficulties 
have arisen before Britain’s own rearmament effort has 
had any significant effect upon the export trade ; and 
chev have also been felt at a time when raw material 
shor:ages have had much less effect upon industrial pro- 
ducion than was feared earlier in the year. As Britain’s 
arms effort grows, and especially if the Continental pro- 
grammes get into their stride, measures to redress the 
dollar balance are likely to be much more difficult and 
painful than they would have been if attempted in recent 
onths, 


= 


fhe third major consideration is that this new dollar 
gap. unlike any since 1947 when there was the bridge of 
liberal aid, is combined with the reappearance of yawn- 
ing deficit on Britain’s balance of payments as a whole. 
Britain’s own dollar deficit is no longer being approxi- 
mately offset, as it was in 1948 and 1949 (and much more 
than offset in 1950), by a massive surplus with the rest 
of the sterling area and with other countries. The 
changes in the geographical distribution of Britain’s pay- 
ments cannot be traced in detail beyond the first half of 
this year, the period embraced by the new White Paper ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that the tendencies that 
it discloses have not been carried further in the past 
three months. During the half-year, Britain was in deficit 
with each of the geographical areas except the sterling 
area and the non-dollar portion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere ; and the surplus with the former ran down from 
{83 million in the first half of 1950 and {£135 million in 
the second half to only £46 million. At the same time, 
the dollar deficit rose from £56 million and {£51 million 
in the 1950 half-years to {109 million, while 1950 sur- 
pluses of £53 million and £69 million with the OEEC 
group were transformed into a half-year’s deficit of £26 
million. 


The aggregate deficit for the six months was {122 
million, in contrast with surpluses of £42 million and 
£179 million last year. This half-year, moreover, 
included only a small part of the phase of maximum 
from the rise in import prices ; at a rough estimate, 


Strain | 


the f.o.b. import bill for July and August was running 


at almost 20 per cent above the average rate for the 
irst half of the year, and the aggregate deficit in these 
two months may have been equivalent to an annual rate 
approaching £700 million. . During the remainder of the 
year the burden of import prices will be below the worst, 
but it will still be bigger than in the early months of the 
year. It seems certain that the deficit for the second half- 
ir will be substantially larger than the first half-year’s, 
ic may be more than twice as large. Meanwhile, in 
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the first half-year alone, Britain’s liabilities on sterling 
balances have grown by no less than £425 million, to 
£4,168 million ; and of this growth £368 million has 
accrued to the sterling area, whose balances stood at 
£3,098 million at June 30 last. 


Such is the statistical shape of the problem. The un- 
palatable measures that will be required for an assault 
upon it will doubtless receive continuous study by civil 
servants, but it is plain that no significant decisions will 
be taken until after the election. Mr Gaitskell is obviously 
right in claiming that the dollar problem must be ex- 
amined as an integral part of the balance of payments 
problem as a whole, and he is justified, too, in the con- 
tention that Britain cannot devise measures for either the 
dollar or the sterling part of the problem except in con- 
sultation with the sterling area. The problem is one of 
getting the sterling area as a whole into reasonable 
equilibrium with the rest of the world as well as with 
the dollar—and to these closely related objectives, as the 
Governor of the Bank of England emphasised on 
Wednesday, each member of the sterling group has a 
duty to contribute. In many instances, the manner of the 
contribution will have to be a belt-tightening process im- 
posed not only by the method of reducing import quotas 
but also by a stiff dose of domestic disinflation to release 
supplies for export, to buttress the specific import cuts 
and to promote the maximum efficiency in production. 
It is not on Britain alone that the sacrifices should fall, 
but it is right that Britain should give a lead—especially 
in view of the rate at which it has been piling up borrow- 
ings from the rest of the sterling area. 


The obstacle here, however, is political. After the 
experience of the past six months, there is no ground for 
supposing that a new Labour Government would pursue 
a policy of the degree of toughness required. To predict 
that a Tory Government might get closer to the target 
would be a political guess at odds with the fulfilment of 
some of the major proposals of the Tory manifesto. But, 
whatever the parties think and promise now, it is quite 
certain that one of them will be forced to come down out 
of the clouds of unrealism within a very few months. Mr 
Gaitskell affirms that the gold reserve, at $3,269 million, 
is big enough to give time for the formulation of wise 
correctives in concert with the representatives of the 
overseas sterling area who are expected to meet about the 
turn of the year. But, given the present and prospective 
rate of strain on reserves, the new Government will find 
itself imperatively required to take major and politically 
difficult decisions within a very few weeks of assuming 
office. 
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Cut off the Joint ? 


Wie is a subject full of paradox and passion. 
Three weeks ago when the weekly meat ration 
was 2s. 2d., the British public, who had been loud in 
their complaints about the meagre ration of 8d. six 
months ago, failed to take up the whole of their bounty 
and sales are estimated to have reached only 90 per cent 
of the total ration. Now there is a growing argument 
whether in four months’ time the meat ration may once 
again be down to the same meagre level, ‘which after the 
recent rise in price of meat would cost 103d. a week. 
The National Federation of Meat Traders Associations 
have voiced their concern about Britain’s future supplies 
of meat and engaged in the usual exchanges with the 
Minister of Food. At their annual conference this week, 
the meat traders passed a unanimous resolution calling 
on the Ministry of Food to “ procure and store sufficient 
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* 1934-38. 
quantities of meat of suitable quality to be made available 
to the public during the winter months.” Before the 
resolution had time to reach Mr Webb, he had sent a 
lengthy telegram to the conference assuring the delegates 
that meat stocks were appreciably higher than they were 
last year and that although some difficulties would be 
experienced this winter, the ration at its lowest should 
be “ appreciably higher than some of the recent guesses.” 
The butchers and the Ministry have differed before, but 
rarely as widely as this. The butchers have as good an 
idea of the immediate flow of supplies as the Minister 
of Food, though presumably they would not claim to be 
so well acquainted with prospective arrivals. Yet in the 
past the meat traders’ forecasts have sometimes been 
more accurate than the assurances of the Minister. 


The chances of a serious meat shortage this winter 
certainly exist. This is not pleasant news for consumers, 
who had expected that the 2s. 2d. ration would be 
maintained for something longer than a week and not too 
drastically cut later on. To raise the ration in the 
summer period to a level fully up to the purchasing limit 
of the public and to reduce it during a winter that 
promises its full crop of shortages does not argue the best 
management. About half of Britain’s annual meat 
supplies normally comes from abroad ; in 1950 the pro- 
portion was 48 per cent though in the first half of this 
year the proportion was higher than 33 per cent. 
Home-killed meat is available in quantity at only two 
seasons—between March and May when about 20 per 
cent of the total comes to market, and in August to 


October which provide about 40 per cent. Home-kj 
meat is usually sold as soon as the animals ate 
slaughtered, and not hung to improve its quality for fe, 
of losing what is technically known as “ bloom "+h. 
luscious blood-red colour that gives the meat an attractiy. 
appearance but often leaves it tough. Thus the mey 
ration varies directly with home killings, and the basj- 
supplies and reserves depend entirely on imported 
supplies. 

Consumption of carcase meat declined in the firy 
quarter of this year until in March it reached the lowes, 
ration. Since then consumption has increased, thank; 
to a larger supply of home-produced meat and to the 
costly-new agreement with Argentina, to reach a peak in 
September. In the first half of this year, consumption 
averaged no more than 90,000 tons a month compared 
with 156,000 tons a month in the first half of 1950. In 
the second half of this year consumption will undoubtedly 
be higher though it will be nowhere near the monthly 
average of 154,000 tons for the second half of last year, 


The Government's new policy of encouraging the pro- 
duction of more meat has not had time to show positive 
signs of success, but up to June purchases for slaughter 
averaged 25,400 cattle and 20,200 calves a week com- 
pared with 24,600 cattle and 20,100 calves a week in the 
first half of 1950. For the whole of last year, purchases 
for slaughtering averaged 36,200 cattle and 25,600 calves 
a week, whereas the prewar weekly average was 38,000 
cattle and only 15,900 calves. This year’s figures should 
be higher than in 1950. Slaughterings of sheep and 
lambs this year were 7 per cent smaller than last year 
when the weekly average was 127,000—well below the 
prewar level of 180,000. But the numbers of cattle and 
sheep in Britain last June were slightly smaller than a 
year ago though cattle other than dairy cows increased. 
This summer British farmers appear to have culled their 
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herds very heavily because meat was more profitable ee 
milk. No official figures are yet available to show ™™ 
extent of this movement, but it cannot provide 4 Per 
manent increase in cattle supplies. That will have 10 
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AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged The Bank of Australasia Limited and The 
Union Bank of Australia Limited 


SIS1STALSAL SALAS STASI 


The new Bank formed by the merger of The 

Bank of Australasia Limited and The Union ° 
Bank of Australia Limited, is known as 

Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited. 

The following points indicate some of the 

improved banking facilities and services which 

will result from the merger. 


at 


RESOURCES * With a Capital of 
£Eng.17,000,000 and the combined 
assets of the merging banks amounting 
to £A.400,000,000, Australia and New 
Zealand Bank Limited will have 
powerful resources for the use of its 
customers. 


LOCAL KNOWLEDGE - The 
knowledge and experience of local 
conditions in Australia and New 
Zealand, acquired by the merging 
banks in over a hundred years of 
banking, will be at the service of the 
customers of Australia and New 
Zealand Bank Limited. 





BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
With the combined Branches and 
Agencies of the merging banks number- 
a ing nearly 600 in Australia and over 
| gate, 150 in New Zealand and Fiji, as well 
as an international network of Agents 
and Correspondents, Australia and 
New Zealand Bank Limited will pro- 
vide its customers with comprehensive 
and competitive banking facilities. 


AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged The Bank of Australasia Limited 
and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 


HEAD OFFICE 


| 71 Cornhill, B.C.3. Telephone: Avenue 1281 
e 


ir BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON 


ir | 4 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. Telephone: Avenue 1281 
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| 263 Strand, W.C.2. Telephone : Holborn 3688 
rr 6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 
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MONTACUTE HOUSE. (Property of the National “‘Prust.) 


The building of this famous old Somerset house was in progress in the 
last year of the sixteenth century and it was built for Sir Edward Phelips, 
at one time Speaker of the House of Commons and a leading figure in 
the indictment of Guy Fawkes. 


The house itself is approached by garden structures in the same archi- 
tectural vein as the facade, so that one regards the house as the logical 
climax of the architect’s conception. 
Martins Bank acts as Exeeutor and Trustee and 
provides security, skill and continuity of manage- 
ment at moderate fees. The Trustee Department 
of the bank was formed over forty years’ ago, and 
a descriptive booklet may be obtained at any of 
the branches. 


STING BANK LTD 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, HEAD OFFICE : 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 


Branches of the Department at: 

68 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3. 16, WHITEHALL, 5.7.1. 
43, SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 2. 
28-30, PARK ROW, LEEDS, 1. 

24, GREY ST.. NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 1. 
9, HIGHGATE, KENDAL. 











The Gateway to Security 








INVESTOR 
r— SHARES DEPOSITS 
teh 14% 
(income Tax paid by the Society) 
£i-£S0OO accepted 9 — 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, REGENT ST.. LONDON.W.! 
_ PHONE REG. 7282 
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GILLETT BROTHERS 
DISCOUNT COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 





Capital and Reserves 
£1,800,000 


enema 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


52, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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CALEDONIAN 


Insurance Company 
FOUNDED 1805 


incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament 


A World Wide 
Organisation Transacting 
All Classes Of Insurance 


General Manager : William Graham Robertson 


HEAD OFFICE : St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
LONDON OFFICE: 5 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
































Capital Security 





HE Church of England Build- 
ing Society now — invites 
investments up to the maximum 
holding of £5,000. The Society’s 
fully-paid Shares, issued at £25 
each, are not subject to Stock 
Market fluctuations; they are 
withdrawable on agreed notice 
being given. 
Share interest at the rate of 2}% 
per annum is received by the 
investor half-yearly on 31st May 
and 30th November ; the Income 
Tax on the interest is paid by the 
Society. Interest is calculated from 
the date of the investment up to 
the date of withdrawal. 


The Society’s substantial assets 
consist of First Mortgages secured 


upon carefully valued properties 
situated in selected districts in 
many parts of the country. This 
“ spread-over” of mortgages en- 
hances the already solid security 
enjoyed by our Investing 
Members. 


Since its incorporation in 1882 
this old-established Society has 
never failed to pay the agreed 
rates of interest at the agreed 
times, and in spite of wars and 
crises its stability has remained 
unshaken. As a medium for the 
non-speculative investor, who 
seeks, above all, security of capital, 
yet desires a reasonable, steady 
return, it is today an excellent 
proposition. 


ASSETS EXCEED £6,500,000 + RESERVES £350,000 
OPEN ACCOUNTS 16,000 


A copy of the latest balance sheet, together with an explanatory 
bookiet, may be obtained from the Secretary. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


Investment Dept, F.1. 


6/7 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 








STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA uimitep 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the Govern- 
ments of Southern Rhodesia. Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and [anganyiks 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - - - -  £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund” - - - : -  £5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C4 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, £.C2 

WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C2 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency—Speersort, 6. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 

RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KBNYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. — 
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wait until beef rearing and feeding has been considerably 
exie nded. 


Supplies of imported meat this year have been dis- 
ppointing. Up to August only 314,000 tons of carcase 
meat and offal were received compared with 655,000 tons 
in the first eight months of 1950. No meat at all came 
‘n from Argentina until June, and supplies from Australia 
and New Zealand were greatly reduced first because of 
shipping difficulties and the dock strike and secondly 
because the high price of wool last season tempted the 
dominion farmers to keep their lambs until the spring 
shearing. Meat production in Australia and New Zealand 
has been increasing, though it fell in Australia last season, 
while in Argentina it has been declining. But domestic 
consumption in all three countries is much higher than 
it was before the war; total exports are smaller and 
exports to Britain are much smaller. In 1951-52, larger 
shipments of New Zealand and Australian lamb should 
be forthcoming, and possibly larger shipments of 
Australian beef, if the reports that the Ministry of Food 
has increased this season’s contract price for lamb by 17 
per cent and for beef by 23 per cent are true. But these 
imports will not arrive in quantity until February, even 
if there are no shipping delays. Argentina promised to 
send 200,000 tons of carcase meat in the twelve months 
ending May, 1952. So far about 45,000 tons have been 
shipped and nearly three months ago the Argentine 
Government banned all further export for the time being 
to conserve supplies for the domestic market, and there 
is still no news of any resumption of large-scale ship- 
ments. But it is unlikely that Britain can expect to 
receive, even on the most Optimistic assumptions, more 
than 50,000 tons before the end of the year. 


At the beginning of this year stocks of carcase meat 
in Britain amounted to 150,000 tons compared with 
240,000 tons at the end of 1949. By the end of June 
stocks fell to about 135,000 tons and up to the end of 
September they may have increased to 200,000 tons 
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against 180,000 tons a year ago. These estimates would 
seem to support Mr Webb’s claims about stocks. But 
unless imports in the second half of this year amount to 
more than 300,000 tons, the ration will have to be cut 


again soon if a more drastic cut is to be avoided early 
next year. 


The prospect seems about as bleak as the butchers 
suggest. Is there anything that the Minister of Food 
can now do, apart from imploring Argentina to resume 
large-scale exports once more ? Mr Webb can hardly be 
expected to take meat off the ration and allow its price to 
fluctuate over the season, but the recent attitude of con- 
sumers towards a 2s. 2d. ration suggests that this step 
may not be nearly so fanciful as the Minister would no 
doubt think. Supplies and consumption are both well 
below pre-war levels. But if the public is not willing to 
buy more than 2s, 2d. of meat a week a head and if the 
average retail price of meat in this country has to go up 
from 1s. $d. to 1s. 11d. or even 2s. a lb. because of the 
higher prices that Britain has apparently agreed ‘to pay 
Australia and New Zealand, a balance between supply 
and demand might well be reached without the help of a 
costly and complicated rationing system. 


There is certainly a need to spread home-killed 
supplies more evenly over the season, particularly as the 
consumer may in future have to depend more on home- 
fed meat than on imports. If there were a free 
market in meat, such a spread would be imperative if only 
to ensure an adequate return to British farmers, since 
large supplies at peak periods could only be cleared by 
reducing the price. At present there is insufficient 
chilling equipment and” storage space to handle home 
supplies. If there is a serious intention to increase home- 
produced meat, increased storage space must be provided. 
If not, the consumer will be no better off than he was a 
hundred years ago when supplies of fresh or relatively 
fresh meat were only available im the summer months, 
and the cupboard was bare in winter. 


Business Notes 


Markets and Manifestoes 


The perceptible improvement in all sections of the Stock 
Exchange in the middle of the week seems to have paid 
equally scant regard to the shock of the third-quarter gold 
osses and to a number of important investment implications 
that emerge from the manifestoes of the two major political 
parties. The Labour manifesto adds to dividend limitation 
the intention to “ prevent” large capital gains and to “ stop 
all excess profits.” The Conservative manifesto, as expanded 
this week, emphasises the intention to impose firmer control 
over credit, and admits “changes in the rate of interest” 
among the variety of ways in which borrowing can be 
restricted. There is little or no spelling out of the “ special 
contribution in the nature of an. Excess Profits Tax ” that the 
Conservative Party proposes “to ensure that the burden of 
rearmament is fairly and evenly spread for this emergency 
period” in the next three years. In framing the details of 
this plan, guidance will be sought from “ past experience and 
oy study of the American system.” It can hardly be said that 
the American system itself provides much clear guidance, for 
tS revision is now being fought out in Congress ; but at any 
rate the Act of last January set a maximum of 62 per cent 
of net income that could be extracted by a combination of the 
regular rate of 47 per cent corporate profits tax, and the 
excess profits tax of 30 per cent of net income above the 


standard (85 per cent of the earnings of the best three years 
between 1946 and 1949). “ Guidance” of this kind would 
seem to be necessary not merely in determining the rates, 
but also in providing for special cases. 

The equity shareholder may indeed wonder whether a 
Conservative administration would be markedly more 
solicitous towards risk capital or more insistent on the need 
for its fair reward and encouragement than the Labour party. 
Evidently, there is no place in election manifestoes for empha- 
sising the drastic prescriptions that alone would remove the 
“fortuitous rise in company profits” that rearmament is 
alleged to be causing. It may be something gained, however, 
that the Conservative document undertakes to “recast the 
existing system of taxation on industrial and commercial 
profits ” and promises relief where profits are ploughed back 
and used for renewal of plant and equipment. These are 
essential to the proper maintenance of industrial capital, and 
hence are the minimum precondition of a new EPT of the 
form so vaguely outlined. 


In sum, the Conservative proposals promise only a slightly 
less hard life for the equity investor. They contemplate at 
this stage, very tentatively, the use of the interest rate—and 
this may not be welcomed by institutional investors whose 
existing portfolios have already suffered from a sizeable fall 
in gilt-edged prices. Yet calculations of this kind, as the 
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week’s events in the markets show, have been submerged at 
least temporarily in the City’s hopes of a new government 
with new if not entirely agreeable policies to apply. 


* * * 


Mounting Defence Expenditure 


After a slow start in the early months of the fiscal 
year, the growth of defence expenditure is now beginning to 
have substantial effects upon the national accounts. In the 
three months to end-September, Exchequer outgoings for 
supply services (including civil expenditure) totalled £831 
miliion, compared with £635 milion in the similar period last 
year, an increase of just over {195 million, or 31 per cent. 
The expansion during the first quarter of the year was only 
£98 million, or 16 per cent. Although the half-year’s increase 
represents only one-third of the additional £867 million 
officially estimated for the full year, it is too soon to assume, 
as some people have done, that the year’s provision will not 
be spent. The adjusted estimate for supply services for the 
year (including the full £160 million margin for defence 
supplementaries) is £3,580 million, so that £2,042 million 
remains unspent; but if the recent rate of increase were 
merely maintained, the second half-year’s outgoings would 
come within roughly {100 million of this figure. 


So far, the impact of rising outlays has been largely 
cushioned by an unexpected buoyancy of revenue. Ordinary 
revenue totalled £1,784 million during the half-year, showing 
a gain of {201 million, equivalent to fully two-thirds of the 
additional ordinary expenditure and nearly four-fifths of 
the budgeted increase in revenue for the full year (£258 
million). The half-year’s ‘above-line deficit is therefore no 
more than £17 million, compared with a surplus of {14 
million in the first quarter and ene of £79 million in the first 
half of 1950-51. A large part of this heavy gain in revenue 
is guite clearly traceable to the rise in prices and the high 
level of consumption—especially of imported goods. Customs 
receipts, which were expected to rise by £25 million in the 
full year, have already gained twice that sum, while Excise, 


- expected to fall by £4,000,000, gained {£28-million. The 


other big- influence, presumably also reflecting surpluses 
from rising prices, has been the increase of £35 million in 
receipts from trading services ; for the full year, these were 
expected to fall by £25 million. All other revenue items 
except miscellaneous receipts have been running well up to 
estimate ; income tax has provided in this season of lean 
collections £66 million of the year’s estimated addition of 
{£220 million. 

Below-line expenditures, however, have been heavy. At 
approximately {£276 million net, compared with {£220 
million in the first half of last year, they have already risen 
by more than twice the rise budgeted for the year. A large 
part of this deterioration has been attributable to an increase 
of £33 million in net new advances to local authorities ; 
these were expected to decline by £13 million during the 
year. The “ overall” deficit amounts to £293 million, com- 
pared with £142 million in the similar period of 1950-51. 
This worsening of the overall balance by £151 million 
compares with an officially estimated deterioration of £670 
miilion for the year as a whole. 


* * * 


IMF Capitulates on Gold 


The International Monetary Fund has at last acknow- 
ledged defeat in its attempts to control premium sales of 
gold by member countries. A resolution passed by the 
Board of Executive Directors at the end of last week 
reaffirmed the oft-repeated view of the Fund-that gold should 
be held in official reserves and not go into private hoards. 
But it then went on to add that the circumstances of gold- 
producing and gold-consuming countries 
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vary so widely as to make it impractic able to expect all 
members to take uniform measures to achieve the o).-1;,. 
of the (Fund’s) premium gold statement of 1947. \.,,4 
ingly while the Fund reaffirms its belief in the eca.iom 

principles involved and unges the members to support then 
the Fund leaves to its members the practical op 
decisions involved én their implementation. 


The statement of June, 1947, expressed the Fund’s concery 
about international transactions in gold at premium prices 
on the grounds that, directly or indirectly, they involyad 
exchange dealings at depreciated rates and thereby threatened 
to disturb exchange relationships among member countries 
Such transactions encouraged evasion of measures designed 
to conserve monetary reserves and the IMF requested mem. 
bers to take steps to prevent them. 


This request evoked varying degrees of compliance amonz 
member countries, but breaches were soon made ani 
enlarged. One country after another began to operat 
domestic free markets in gold at prices higher thay 
parity. It was argued that such markets acted as 2 disinfig 
tionary factor and served an essential purpose in certain 
countries by mopping up redundant purchasing power. A; 
long as they remained domestic and insulated, the writ of 
the IMF was not contravened ; but it was not long before 
the domestic markets in such countries as France. Belgium, 
Egypt, the Netherlands, were in effect linked and involved 
in international transactions in gold. The breach w2s greatly 
widened when consent was given to international sales at 4 
premium of gold in the form of manufactured articles o 
against affidavits purporting to guarantee that the gold was 
required by the importer for genuine industrial purposes 
A thriving international traffic in gold ashtrays, bangles and 
chains—all easily manufactured, and as easily remelted into 
bars—quickly grew. Many importing countries with 
flourishing free gold markets showed great readiness to issue 
affidavits that gold imports were intended for genuine indus- 
trial purposes. The producing countries, and South Africa 
in particular, began to use these facilities ; had they found 
it politic to do so, they would have encountered no difficulty 
in accumulating enough affidavits to sell the bulk of their 
gold output on the premium market. In recent months 
South Africa has in fact been selling 40 per cent of its output 
in this way. 


bh an 
item, 
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* ; * * 


Official and Free Markets 


Events in Korea greatly stimulated the hoarding demand 
for gold, and a noticeable decline occurred in the net amount 
of new gold entering official monetary reserves. The 
Executive Board of the IMF thereupon started an investiga- 
tion, pointing out at the same time that the existing arrange- 
ments and practices of several countries, including specilt- 
cally South Africa, “are no longer a satisfactory basis (0 
implement the Fund’s gold policy.” The South Africans, 
specifically named in the charge sheet, argued by reterence 
to the Fund’s Articles of Agreement that although the IMF 
could control the prices at which inter-central banking 0 
inter-governmental gold transactions took place, it had 0 
authority whatever to control private international market- 
ing of gold. When the report of the gold committee wa 
submitted to the executive directors, it was clear that any 
attempt to bring the recalcitrants into line would probably 
provoke resignations. 

The Fund’s mew managing director, Dr [vai Rooth, 
explained this decision at a press conference this weck and 
declared that gold should be held in official reserves and 00% 
in private hoards. He admitted, however, that attempts © 
contre! the premium price market could have only 3 listed 
effect unless they were reinforced by appropriate © -onomr 
policies and that as these attempts at control |) thet 
effectiveness it was useless to try-to reinforce theo. by & 
mere imposition of supplementary controls. “|< °°! 
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HOW WILL 
BRITAIN 
VOTE? 

















The Daily Express runs the best and biggest of 
all Public Opinion polls. 


Its highly-trained specialised team of investi- 
gators question and cross-question thousands of 
prospective voters. 


The voters come from every class in the com- 
munity. They form a perfect cross-section of the 


navuon, 


And the answers they give produce, when 
nalysed, precise information as to what the nation 
is thinking politically. And how it will vote. 


There are some who criticise Public Opinion 
polls on the grounds that they damage democracy 
by producing in advance the secrets of the ballot 
box, 


There are others who praise them because they 
make politicians pay attention to what the public 
is thinking. 


Whether you praise or criticise the Daily Express 
Poll of Public Opinion, there is one thing you cannot 
afford to do. You cannot afford to miss its findings. 


From now until polling day the Public Opinion 
poll will be published once a week. Watch for the 
next one and find out whether Socialist election 
oratory is reducing the Tory lead. 


DAILY 


EXPRESS 


POLL OF PUBLIC OPINION 
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Foresight oa bles glass 


LONG BEFORE THE PAPER was made on which today’s 
news appears Albert Robbins* had all the information he needed, 
In charge of the giant grindstones which reduce logs to pulp at 
the only groundwood mill in the United Kingdom—one of the 
group of Bowaters’ mills in Kent—part of Robbins’ job is to ensure 
that the wood is ground to give exactly the right fibre for the 
manufacture of good paper. Every few minutes he scoops samples 
from the watery pulp flowing from the grinding machines and 
examines them on a blue glass under a strong light. Largely upon 
Robbins’ skill and practised eye depends the satisfactory operation 
of the newsprint machines. 





Drawn by A, R. THOMSON, R.A. 


The hum of the grinders drowns the cries of the gulls 
wheeling over the mud flats of the Thames Estuary, and the siren 
blasts of distant ships. Thoughts of his hobbies—the allotment, his 
football team and the bowling green—do not distract his attention. 
As he chats Robbins’ eyes and ears are alert. For each of the five 
great paper-making machines at Kemsley consumes some 10,000 
spruce trees every week—the raw material of newsprint for the 
free press of the democratic world. : 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN ~ CANADA * AUSTRALIA + SOUTH AFRICA * U.S.A * NORWAY ° SWEDES 
* Fictitious name for a real character. 
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66 COUNTRIES in all parts of the world, — in turn was 68% higher than the figure for 

including hard currency areas, are now __ the first six months of 1949. 

receiving from Britain regular shipments The export of Hoover products is not only 

of Hoover products — electric cleaners, valuable in earning foreign currency but is a 

washing machines, polishers and F-H.P. magnificent advertisement for British enter- 

motors. prise as a whole. Every Hoover cleaner, 
The volume of these exports is rapidly washing machine, polisher and motor 

expanding all the time. In the first six | despatched overseas is a reminder to other 

months of 1951 the figure was 100°, higher countries that British initiative, invention 

than for the same period in 1950, and that and craftsmanship still remain unsurpassed. 

Factories at : PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX - MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND - HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 
ic will pay you } 





| to look into this! 








Yes, it will literally pay 

you to examine the 

advantages of TAN-SAD 

Seating from these angies: 

® Durability. TAN-SAD chairs are 
soundly constructed to give long 
service. 

@ Comfort. They are scientifically 
designed to promote the health and 
well being of your office Staff. 

eEfficiency. By thus helping to 
minimise fatigue, TAN-SAD chairs 
promote efficiency and reduce 

sa absenteeism. 


Many leading commercial and industrial organisations have proved by results that 
it pay’ to install TAN-SAD. May we help with your seating probiems. 








THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) LIMITED 
AVERY HOUSE * CLERKENWELL GREEN * E.C.1 * TEL: CLERKENWELL 3192/3 








At the first sign of 
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Ring TRAfalgar 7621 or 


MICE 


¢ centres: 


SAS iustrated booklet 


THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD., 


125 Pall Mall. London, S.W.!. 
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‘-pendable way to get rid of premium gold markets and 
-: vate hoarding of gold,” said Dr Rooth, “ is to create the 
--onomic conditions under which the private demand for 
4 will become negligible.” This is tantamount to saying 
at in present conditions, and given the inflationary policies 
rsued by most countries in the world, the true price of 
gold differs considerably from the official price and that no 
-ontrols will succeed in bringing these two together. Their 
econciliation will be achieved either by such a diversion of 
newly mined and of existing monetary gold to the free market 
as will bring the free price down to around $35 per ounce 
by an appropriate adjustment of the official price of gold. 


Since there is no early possibility of a change in the official 
dollar price for gold, it is to be expected that a considerable 
increase in the flow of newly mined gold to the free markets 
will occur. This flow may even be supplemented, as it was 
during part of 1950, by some inroads into existing monetary 
reserves to feed the demand in the free market. All 
gold producing countries will now have freedom to decide 
their premium sales policy in the light of their own interpre- 
tation of their duties as members of the IMF. It may be 
assumed that South Africa will not be prepared to lower its 
premium sales below the figure of 40 per cent of output, and 
it is reasonable to guess that other producers will grant 
themselves at least the same dispensation. 


* 


This dispute on gold policy is not solely between the gold 
producers (represented by South Africa) on the one hand, 
and the IMF (reflecting United States policy) on the other 
hand. Other parties are as directly concerned, notably those 
governments and central banks that are once again feeling 
the pinch of a dollar shortage and whose gold and dollar 
income is likely to be adversely affected by the new freedom 
given to gold producers to sell their gOld where they will. 
If. as a result of continuing monetary inflation and political 
unce hoarding demand maintains a _ reasonable 
premium in the free market price over the official price, 
considerable changes in the marketing of gold are to be 
expected. South Africa and the other gold producers are bent 
on getting the highest price they can for their gold. If they 
can do so by increasing their sales in the free market, they 
will unquestionably reconsider the contracts under which 
they sell gold to Britain at the official price. In the debate 
on gold policy which has been proceeding in the IMF the 
voice of the British representatives has constantly supported 
the Fund’s policy. Its defeat must add to the United King- 
dom’s dollar difficulties. 


* * * 


The Deficit and the Banks 


The impact of Britain’s balance of payments crisis 
upon the domestic banking position is very apparent in the 
atest returns from the London clearing banks. In the five 
weeks to September roth, net bank deposits rose by £28 
million to £5,935 million. This increase compares with a 
decline of {58 million in August ; but much more signifi- 
cant is the fact that in each of these months the movement 
compared favourably with the corresponding change last 
year. In September, 1950, net deposits rose by £78 million, 
and in the pr month they fell by less than £6,000,000. 
This slackening of the rate of credit expansion by com- 
parison with last year has occurred, moreover, despite the 
continuance of strong demands for bank advances ; these 
rose last month by £25 million, whereas in September, 
1950, they dropped by £1,000,000. The disparity between 
ra behaviour of deposits and advances is explained by the 
act that, although private demands for bank finance have 
been bigger than last year, governmental demands have 


been much smallery despite the increase in the Treasury’s 


need for financ ; ‘ “ ” 
and “ below ” ae a growing deficit both “ above 


$25 


The Treasury’s ability to reduce its new borrowing from 
the banking system at a time when its domestic require- 
ments are rising is explained by the larger amount of new 
finance that is accruing to it from overseas. The relapse of 
the balance of payments into large deficit means that the 
Exchange Equalisation Account has been receiving sterling 
in exchange for its sales of dollars and gold (indeed, {200 
million of the Account’s holding of tap Treasury bills are 
to be cancelled this month), while the Treasury has been 
borrowing not only this EEA sterling but also the additional 
sums that have been piling up on externally-held sterling 
balances. Since the widening of the external deficit 
became particularly violent after the turn of the half-year, 
it is instructive to examine the banking trends of the past 
three months. Between end-June and mid-September, net 
bank deposits rose by only {15 million, or by fully £100 
million less than in the similar period last year. Yet in this 
period bank advances were reduced on balance by only 
£5,000,000, in contrast with a reduction of £47 million in 
the third quarter of 1950. Allowing for a slight difference 
in the movement of bank investment portfolios during the 
two periods, these figures imply that net governmental 
borrowings from the banking system during the past quarter 
have totalled less than {20 million. In the corresponding 
quarter last year they were about £160 million—despite the 
fact that in that period the authorities secured substantial 
sums from the sale of gilt-edged securities. 


* z ” 


Trade Agreement with Germany 


Discussions for a new trade agreement between the 
United Kingdom and the Federal Republic of Germany were 
concluded in Bonn last Monday. These discussions were 
separate from but associated with the discussion on the 
special arrangements for the supply of steel scrap from 
Germany, the main outlines of which had been previously 
announced. That scrap agreement fixes German exports on 
a sliding scale based on actual collections of scrap in 
Germany. Assuming these scrap colléctions to run at the 
estimated rate of around 400,000 tons a month, it is probable 
that the British share in the exportable quota will lie between 
20,000 and 30,000 tons a month. This is well below the 
figure of British imports of German scrap in recent years, 
but it is rather better than fears entertained in the early 
months of this year seemed to suggest. 


Under the new trade agreement, the principal exports {o 
Germany from the United Kingdom will be cotton, wool and 
linen yarns, textile machinery and miscellaneous chemicals. 
The United Kingdom will take from Germany steel and other 
metal manufactures, a number of foodstuffs and dyestuffs. 
Germany will also facilitate the supply to Britain of steel and 
other goods required in the rearmament programme. The 
new agreement will cover arrangements for Anglo-German 
trade up to the end of this year. It is based on assumptions 
governing the issue of import licences that are becoming 
decidedly out of date, given the considerable changes in the 
creditor-debitor. status of both countries with the European 
Payments Union. It will be recalled that the issue of licences 
for imports into Germany was virtually suspended in April 
and May this year, owing to Germany’s balance of payments 
difficulties. issue of import licences is still subject to 
control in accordance with recommendations of the OEEC. 
This organisation has defined the lines on which Germany 
should proceed to licence imports on a non-discriminatory 
basis from all OEEC countries, including the United King- 
dom, in respect of goods formerly admitted without restric- 
tions, and it has in addition fixed limits within which Ger- 
many should negotiate quotas for imports of other goods in 
the period.up to December, 1951. The new agreement pro- 
vides for quotas relating to the latter imports. 

A large proportion of United Kingdom imports from 
Germany and from other OEEC countries is now on open 
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licence. The new agreement relates to United Kingdom 
imports still subject to licensing control and it repeats 
for these goods the arrangement first made last December 
when German balance of payments difficulties became 
acute. In other words Anglo-German trade up to the end 
of this year will still tend to be conducted on the assump- 
tion that Germany is the chronic debtor and Britain the 
creditor. The subsequent readjustments in import licensing 
may be all the more violent by reason of this disregard of the 
fundamental change in the relative position of the two parties 
during the past three months. 


* * * 


Copper and Zinc Allocations 


After arduous and difficult negotiations, agreement has 
at last been reached in Washington on the international allo- 
cation of copper and zinc for the fourth quarter of this year. 
The copper-lead-zinc committee of the International 
Materials Conference has announced that a total of 677,160 
metric tons of copper and 469,260 metric tons of zinc will 
be shared among 36 countries during the last three months 
of this year. The United States is given the largest alloca- 
tion of both metals—333,770 tons of copper and 228,460 
tons of zinc—and Britain the second largest with 91,690 
tons of copper and 60,250 tons of zinc. The allocation was 
made by meeting in full all defence requirements and then 
dividing the remainder of the output rateably among the 
claimants according to their: last year’s consumption. For 
Britain the allocation implies an. annual rate of 366,000 tons 
of copper and over 240,000 tons of zinc, compared with the 
actual consumption of virgin copper last year of 332,000 
tons and of virgin zinc of 237,000 tons. 


Agreement on allocation was not lightly achieved. Chile 
resisted control of copper in order to defend its bargaining 
position with Argentina. A compromise was reached 
whereby 80 per cent of Chilean output was put into the IMC 
pool leaving the remaining 20 per cent to be disposed of as 
Chile wishes. Belgium was the problem country for zinc. 
It asked for much larger supplies than it used last year on 
the grounds that it intended to export refined zinc to other 
countries. The claim, however, was not accepted and in the 
end, Belgium was accorded the same treatment as other 
countries—full. allocation to meet defence requirements and 
a share of the remainder to meet civilian requirements in 
part. 


The new allocation scheme will at least ensure adequate 
supplies for the various rearmament programmes, but 
civilian use in mafy countries may have to be curtailed even 
more than at present. The recent agreement among member 
countries of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation to prohibit the use of copper in the manufac- 
ture of specified goods will mean that the list of prohibited 
uses in Britain will have to be extended considerably. OEEC 
is now negotiating a common list of prohibited uses for zinc 
and nickel. 

* a * 


Wool Rises Again 


Wool has this week displayed another of its fantastic 
price rises. On Monday prices at Melbourne rose by 20-25 
per cent ; on the following day at Perth the increase was only 
slight. But on Wednesday at Newcastle another. 5-74 per 
cent was added and on Thursday at Geelong another ro per 
cent, so that merino 64’s are now about 167d. a lb. compared 
with 123d, at the London sales last week -and 114d. at the 
Sydney sales. This week London prices rose by 35 per cent 
in the opening bids and the general tone was very firm. In 
New Zealand prices for fleece wool have also increased ; rises 
of up to 40 per cent have been reported for certain types. 

The main factor in Australia has been heavy buying by the 


United States, Japan and Europe. Bradford reduced its. pur- 
chases as prices rose. American military authorities are 
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expected to place fairly large orders for worsted ¢lv:\ shortly 


and part of this week’s demand for raw wool may 
in anticipation of these contracts. But America; 
tion of wool has not declined nearly so fast as ¢ 


have beep 
~Onsump- 


. +s Nnsumpti 

in Britain and Europe, and manufacturers have been rede 
the stocks that they accumulated at high prices in :h. opesieg 
months of this year. If this week’s renewed deman fo; a 


was merely to replenish stocks, it would be unlik. 
tinue for long. Wool growers would feel happier they saw 
wool consumption rising once more. There is no very firm 
indication that this is happening in this country. though the 
actual daily rate of wool consumption in August, a{ier makin 
allowance for holidays, was slightly higher than in July . 


* x : * 


tO Ccon- 


Manchester on Purchase Tax 


The Manchester Chamber of Commerce has published 
its evidence to the committee now reviewing the effect; 
of purchase tax on industries with utility schenics ; this js 
the first public statement of the case that industry \s expected 
to make against the tax. The Chamber speaks with consider. 
able. authority, as representing more than. 5,250 companies 
of which about two-thirds are engaged in. utility production, 
and its arguments. in favour of ending the present system 
should prove difficult to refute, particularly now thai purchase 
tax is levied on so small a proportion of their output. 


The case against the present system is based on the effects 
that. purchase tax at home has on sales abroad. While high 
quality textiles are deemed a taxable luxury on the home 
market they are “the most essential category from the point 
of view of exports,” and the only type of textiles that can 
be sold in North American markets where efficient home 
industries are protected by tariffs from any competition in 
the medium and lower ranges. But these goods are becoming 
unsaleable at home, as. percentage increases in purchase tax 
exaggerate every-rise in manufacturers’ prices. The evidence 
continues : 

The Chamber has. definite evidence from many cotton 
textile manufacturers that they have taken out of production 
non-utility goods which might otherwise be earning valuable 
currency. This is inevitable as it is completely uneconomical 
for a manufacturer to try to develop new export lines unless 
he is assured of their gale in the home market as well #8 
abroad. Only if he can combine home and export sales will 
he be able to produce a volume of goods sufficient to spread 
his overheads, thus to ensure efficient production and to 
reduce costs and therefore achieve a competitive price. 

A point not mentioned is that manufacturers want to be 
certain that if the export market closes as rapidly as markets 
have closed in the past, then those goods can be cleared at 
home. The Chamber also questions the assumption con 
tained in the Committee’s terms of reference that utility 
schemes have brought special benefits to the consumer. 
The type of goods that have been sold in the utility ranges 
have always been and will continue to be produced to satisly 
certain sections of the home market, whether or not the 
higher quality ranges are subject to tax. 


The statement ends with an appeal for the abolition of 
purchase tax, on the grounds that benefits to the countrys 
trade balance would more than outweigh the inev:table loss 
of revenue. It is hard to say how big this less would be 
The customs returns for the year ending March 31, 195° 
show that the purchase tax yield on sales of son-utlitly 
clothing was £58.5 million. But since 1949-5°. utility 
specifications have been altered-considerably ; following th 
recent changes it will be ible to sell ali but the highest 
quality products within dhe’ ruling maximum prices. 
reyenue in 1951-52 from these same items will tle:clore be 
considerably smaller and could be expected to continue © 
shrink. The long-term effects of this system by which “ 
competitive ability of our industries . . .“may well be perm’ 
nently jeopardised ” are barely touched on in the Chambers 
evidence: it might well have elaborated them. 
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\A But now they use 
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In the 200 years that have followed Axel Cronstedt’s 
discovery of nickel in 1751, mining vechnique has pro- 
gressed beyond the wildest dreams of his day. Under- 
ground development in the nickel mines now exceeds a total 
o! 283 miles, and reaches-well over a mile below the surface. 
Active development of new areas goes on all the time. New 
‘Shafts are sunk, new and powerful hoisting equipment con- 


‘tructed, every mechanical aid called in to bring more nickel 


out of its rock-bound storehouse in the depths of the earth. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 


SUNDERLAND BOUSE - CURZON ST - LONDON - W.1 sono 
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Pure Navy Cut 
of Pre-War quality 













2 O7. AIR-TIGHT TIN 9/- 
1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/6 


Also ready rubbed 








(Wavy Navy Cigarettes are for export only) 


GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD MANUFACTURERS AND GUARANTORS 











THIS AUTOMATIC SECRETARY 


Takes care of Your Detail and Cuts Your Work 


O OTHER means will do more to 
ease your work and free you from 
petty details and many minor matters. 


For this “ Desk Secretary ” is,a com- 
plete desk organiser. It keeps in orderly 
form and helps you to deal swiftly and 
systematically with all your papers and 
correspondence, and automatically re- 
minds you of all commitménts and matters 


to be attended to. 





Comprises a brown leatherette-grained container with hinged lid and front 


giving easy access to its contents. 


Inside are three classified sections : 


first the complete alphabetical section, then sections for your daily follow-up, 
followed by sections for your monthly follow-up. Supplied in foolscap size 


14 in. x 10 in. x 3 in. only. 


This Almost Human Device 


Shows you all letters or papers 
requiring attention each day; In- 
sures correspondence answered on 
correct day ; Looks after matters 
pending and brings them continually 


to your notice until finaily dealt 
with ; Prevents loss of ali important 
papers ; Keeps your desk clear of 
litter with all your papers systematic- 
ally filed. 


Supplies Limited - Order To-day 








When the present small stocks are exhausted, it may not be possible to obtzin 
thments. Se make sure of securing your requirements whilst they are available, 


replenish 
and POST THE COUPON NOW. 


Se eS 0 be ant Pet NOW HH — 
| BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS LTD. i 
| 180 Fleet Street, London, E.C.A. ‘ 
, ‘-enclose remittance of... fongwhich please send me :— : 
| _.. Desk Secretaries (F'xcap) with leatherette-grained dusiproo! | 
containers at 37/6. each. i 
! (including tax and warriage) 
Name lin iah neg ettcciaceticbeaesnipttlpaion ah allansniiiespoagadi SE 
| Fg gee Mere a RANE prevent Re ete oe = ECON! 
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“Get the Emidicta people to demon- 
strate their dictation machine in your offices. It'll open 


your eyes to a terrific saving in time and effort.” 


ad 





Send for Free Brochure or let us arrange a demonstration in 
your office. *Phone or write: 


E.M.1. SALES & SERVICE LTD. 


EMIDICTA DIVISION DEPT. 28, 
363-367 Oxford Street, London, W.!. 
Tel.: Mayfair 8597 Grosvenor 7127/8 
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There’ s oil below the Gulf of Mexico: and wher: oil is, ther 
the drills probe for it. On legs sunk deep into (/ in bed 
stand island platforms—each a million dolla: th of 

gear out alone in the open sea. The oil men know the risks. 
They cover those with British Insurance Cor 


British Insurance Companies 
back World Enterprise 


Issued by the British Insurance Association 
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A SAFETY FIRST INVESTMENT |, 
917 per annum | 


Income tax borne by the Society 


Sums to a total holding of £5,000 are 
accepted for investment in the Abbey National. 
For further particulars, apply fora copy of the = / 
Society's Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 


Total Assets £122,000,000 
Reserves £6,656,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OPFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, SAKER S¥,, LONDON, N.W.. 
For address of local office see Telephone Directory 
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The Shoe Trade 


Two exhibitions of shoes are running concurrently in 
iendon. At one-of them some twenty-five manufacturers 
oie exhibiting, all specialists in the top grade of mass- 
-:educed shoes for women. The second is the more robust 
Shoe and Leather Fair where the competitive emphasis is on 
-rice. About 400 companies directly engaged in shoe produc- 
on or in the supply of machinery and materials are taking 
-art in it. The atmosphere of the two shows differs but both 
rrovide similar evidence of the industry’s difficulties. When 
sorld leather prices were rising alafmingly last winter, new 
tility price ceilings were negotiated with the Board of 
Trade. These allowed for a substantial increase in current 


‘ margins and raised the retail prices of the highest grades 


{ men’s and women’s shoes to between £5 and £6 a pair. 
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lier these increases were announced in the summer, there 
rush to buy shoes, particularly men’s shoes, at the old 
Sales that would normally have been spread over 
e rest of the year or longer were compressed into a few 
summer weeks. Shoe sales are highly seasonal, and one result 
of these high summer sales will almost certainly be a com- 
paratively slack period during the next three months, which 
ordinarily would be one of the selling peaks of the year. 


Unfortunately for the trade, prices have in general risen 
by much less than the permitted margin. In the highly 
competitive home market, it is difficult and almost impos- 
sible to sell shoes at the top utility prices ; certainly few 
‘hoes at either exhibition were being offered at the ceiling 
price for their range. This is becoming a common feature 

! trade in utility goods, especially now that the utility 
specificauons are being so modified that the greater part of 
production in those industries with utility schemes can be 
made to conform with them. For the past eighteen months, 
97 per cent of the shoes produced in this country have been 
sold free of purchase tax. 


The rate at which orders were being taken in the first few 
days of the exhibitions suggests that the trade is not likely 
to recover-for several months. Most manufacturers hope 
‘0 keep up production (running at a steady 11 to 12 mullion 
palrs a month) as long as possible in order to. put off the 
cay when they lose labour to the rearmament industries. 
But in an industry dominated by small businesses, only the 
‘ew big companies can afford to follow such a policy and 
now that the holidays are over rumours of short-time work- 
ing in Leicester and Northampton are to be heard. At the 
same time, the industry may be facing one of those funda- 
mental fashion changes that occur once in a generation. 
This is the popularity in the provinces of what the trade 
calls “ bootees.” Many women now wear these throughout 
the winter months, until they can be replaced by summer 
sandals. Their manufacture is comparatively specialised, 
while their popularity, and particularly their durability, is 
re a notable effect on the sale of women’s ordinary 
shoes. 


r 
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The general slackness is felt all the more acutely because 
the industry has only a small export market. Its sales 
abroad reached £8,611,843 in the first eight months of the 
year, {1,265,867 worth going to the United States. These 
figures could be higher, but few companies are prepared to 
undertake the type of sales campaigns essential to the 
development of exports. The bulk of the sales in America, 
for example, represent the efforts of one company showing 
at the smaller exhibition, a concern that has already made 


itself conspicuous on the home market by its vigorous 
advertising. 


* ® * 


Research Race for Titanium 


Since 1946, when the largest known deposits of ilmenite, 
an ore of titanium, were discovered at Allard Lake in Canada, 
American metal concerns have been investing heavily in its 
development. A raw material that yields fairly easily a pig- 
ment for whieh demand is established but still growing, 
and that may further be made to yield a new industrial 
metal of the first importance, might be described as a mining 
engineer’s dream: and the huge Camadian ore body, 
estimated at 200 million tons, has justified the erection by 
Kennecott Copper and New Jersey Zinc of a smelter costing 
$30 million that should be in full operation by the end of 
this year. It will then produce annually 250,000 tons of 
titanium dioxide slag containing approximately 70 per cent 
of the dioxide, and 175,000 tons of pig iron. Titanium 
dioxide is a white pigment of extreme opacity used exten- 
sively in paint, paper, vitreous enamel, rubber, dental plastic, 
and glass colourings ; and at present demand is swelled by 
the shortage of zinc for its rival pigment, zinc oxide. But 
development of -the new orefield has inevitably heightened 
industrial interest in titanium as a metal ; and with rearma- 
ment offering many potential applications for its special 
properties, great efforts in competitive research are being 
made to discover a simpler and cheap method of extracting 
the metal. In this research race, metal concerns, chemical 
firms such as Monsanto and Du Pont, and official research 
departments in the United States and Britain are pursuing 
a common object. Certain claims from America suggest this 
may be within reach. 


Titanium, if it could be obtained reasonably cheaply, would 
need no special defence demands to justify its production. 
Its exceptional properties—low density, high strength, and 
exceptional resistance to corrosion—would then make it an 
obvious rival to the existing light alloys and even, as some 
metallurgists insist, to steel in certain applications. The metal 
is the seventh most abundant in nature and has been known 
for more than a century: but since it was first extracted in 
1825, refining methods have remained exceptionally difficult 
and costly. Present methods, operated in two pilot plants 
in the United States and one in Canada, produced about 
60 tons last year; this year the United States hopes to 
produce about 500 tons, and by the end of 1952 one 
American plant expects to turn out 3,600 tons a year. This 
will use the thermal-chemical process in which titanium 
chloride is reduced in molten magnesium in an inert gas at a 
temperature of 800-900 degrees Centrigrade. Abundant 
American supplies of helium make production of titanium 
metal in a “ sponge” practicable by this method at a price 
of $5 a lb. The present smal! output of metal is used mainly 
in alloying. The heat resistant properties of titanium offer 
considerable possibilities of its use in jet engines. 


In Britain, the established technique would require argon 
as an inert gas ; this is considerably more expensive than js 
helium in America, and would result in higher production 
costs. In this country the companies producing titanium 
dioxide—British Titan, owned partly by ICI and Imperial 
Smelting, and National Titanium Pigments, controlled by 
Laporte Chemicals—have been mainly concerned with 
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developing the pigment. But the possibilities of the metal 
are well known, and the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial research, which is known to be studying reduction of 
the metal in hydrogen, is probably not alone in Britain in 
this field of research. 


Materials from the Commonwealth 


The Commonwealth supply meeting ended last week. 
Its achievements were probably greater than would appea: 
from the face of the communiqué. The poser of price stabi- 
lisation was discussed but not pursued ; countries were left 
to meditate in private about the best ways of fostering the 
almost unanimously accepted ideal of averting violent price 
fluctuations. According to the official communiqué the meet- 
ing concluded that “ the range of prices (of both raw materials 
and manufactured goods) and purchasing arrangements 
should be such as would encourage long-term production 
without discouraging consumption.” The Pakistan repre- 
sentative reserved the position of his delegation on this 
point. The British Government apparently succeeded in 
convincing Commonwealth countries that a continuous rise 
in the standard of living of peoples inside and outside the 
Commonwealth could be achieved only if the production 
of primary products increased commensurately. Plans to 
develop output of copper, zinc, tungsten, manganese and 
nickel in the Commonwealth were already well advanced. 
New and extended projects are to be introduced in the 
future. The limiting factor is the supply of capital equip- 
ment, 

Britain, for its part, stated that, despite rearmament, it 
hoped to maintain a volume of exports of capital equipment 
and other essential goods to Commonwealth ccuntries at 
the same level as in 1950. Exports of consumer goods, 
however, were expected to increase so as to provide a neces- 
sary incentive to production and to help to raise the standard 
of living throughout the Commonwealth. There was no 
reference to any practical steps to ensure that the dominions 
and the colonies got what they wanted when they wanted it. 
The communiqué merely concluded with a cryptic state- 
ment that “arrangements were agreed upon for the fuller 
exchange of information and for facilitating deliveries of 
British exports to Commonwealth countries.” 


No meeting on raw materials could ignore the existence 
of the International Materials conference, on which all Com- 
monwealth countries are represented except Pakistan and 
Ceylon. The work of the new Washington organisation was 
discussed and most countries agreed that timely action in 
allocating scarce materials had done much to alleviate the 
shortages that had threatened the world nine months ago. 
The Commonwealth pledged itself to continue to give the 
IMC its full support. The real task now remains—to ensure 
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that the practical outcome of these talks during th). 


. . he ro 
or ten years fulfils their promise. Xt five 


* * * 
Output According to Survey? 


Industrial productio nm, as measured by the Offic: i interim 
index, continues to fulfil the Economic Survey’s (occ; 


“ recast of 
a 4 per cent increase over last year’s average: thouy) that of 
the London and Cambridge Economic Service wou suggest 
a slightly smaller increase. The official index puts output in 


July at 139 (1946= 100), compared with 149 in June and 134 
in July 1950, The London and Cambridge “ B ” :) |cx puts 
output in July at 130, compared with 143 in June and 10 
in July, 1950. For August, the official index is expected » 
be 127-128, compared with 123 in August last yea: 2 

Most components of the official index for particular indys. 
tries are published too late to indicate the pattern, a5 distinc: 
from the total volume, of recent production. But buildins 
and contracting, according to the official index, is operating 
well below the 1950 level of activity. -The London and Cam. 
bridge figure for “ motors, cycles, and aircraft” in July wa; 
187, compared with 183 in June, and 209 in July |ast year: 
this index excludes finished munitions. Textile production 
remains well above the industry’s rate of output a year ago 
These should -be among the industries most concerned with 
defence production in the first year of rearmament ; it canno: 
be said, therefore, that the indices yet show any considerable 
expansion in output for defence. 


Prospects for the remainder of the year suggest that th: 
Economic Survey’s forecast about total production should be 
fulfilled, whatever the course of production for defence. The 
shortages of raw materials that became particularly threaten. 
ing at the beginning of this year have in some cases been less 
serious than first appeared ; in all cases they. have been met 
fairly successfully by the resourcefulness of manufacturers. 
For the winter and for 1952, however, shortages of basic 
materials and interruptions of services present the main diffi- 
culties. By the end of the year rearmament may be making 
larger demands upon supplies of steel that can hardly be any 
larger ; if the demands of apparently “essential” civilian 
industries remain irreducible, some of the remaining steel 
consumers may go very short. Coal production, including 
opencast, has so far this year increased by less than 3 per 
cent ; with transport difficulties possibly affecting fuel 
deliveries and power ‘supplies hampered by shedding and 
spreading, any general increases in industrial output will de 
hard won. 


. * . 
Speeding American Coal Exports 


Partly because loading facilities at Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, are proving inadequate to handle all the coal deing 
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shipped through there to Europe, the American Department 
of Commerce is to introduce export licensing of coal exports 
from November 1st. Importing countries in Europe are to 
be allotted quotas of coal from this area—Hampton Roads is 
in a particularly convenient situation for shipments from 
coalfields producing the particular coals mainiy required— 
and additional shipments are to be made through other ports 
such as Philadelphia, Baltimore and Charleston. 

This move was to be expected. For some weeks con- 
gestion at Hampton Roads has been causing serious delays, 
with sometimes ten to twenty vessels waiting outside the 
port for loading and the scheduled arrival of coal has also 
been disorganised. The American Government has reason to 
be interested in the charges thus incurred and in the waste of 
shipping space involved, for through ECA it is largely 
financing the European coal import programme. It is 


} also providing much of the shipping ; since shipowners were 


recently hesitating to provide vessels at freight rates that 
ECA would approve, more vessels have been temporarily 
released from the American reserve fleet to carry coal to 
Europe. Port handling facilities, it is believed in Washing- 


+ ton, now present the only real obstacle to shipping to Europe 


enough coal in time ; there has never been any shortage of 
coal for export, and it is now believed that sufficient ships 
have been assembled to carry the 18 million tons that Europe 
hopes to import in the last half of this year. 

Though there is some very restrained optimism about coal 
supplies in Europe from next spring onwards, few European 
observers would be prepared to argue that any considerable 


reduction is likely in 19§2 in imports of coal from America, 
compared with this year’s planned total of 25 million tons. 
For this winter, though coke supplies are expected to present 


the most serious shortage, most countries in Europe also 

ect to be short of coal, and they are picking up such 
adc juantities that they can find. As yet, however, 
hardly anyone apart from Britain has been induced to import 


* * * 


Applied Research in Lancashire 


A new company, Shirley Developments, Ltd., has been 
ormed in Lancashire to “ undertake the commercial develop- 
ment and exploitation of inventions, patents and processes 
in ail fields, but particularly in textiles”—the inventions 
being those that arise as a .result of work done 
( the Shirley Institute. The Institute has an established 
putauon in developing pure research to give eminently 

ical results, and has recently promoted several important 
velopments in textile machinery, but the commercial 
poitation of such work tends to lead it into fields outside 

proper province of a research institution, These 
ncuons will now be taken over by Shirley Developments, 
aihough the precise relation between the two. bodies, 
incuding the future of patents already held and licences 
granted by the Institute, has not yet been defined. 

yince the Institute has facilities for pilot plant trials, the 
now company is likely to be a purely- commercial body. Its 
Charman is Sir Raymond Streat, chairman of the Cotton 
Board ; members of the Institute are on the board, and it is 
hoped that the principal sections of the textile ixdustry will 
aso be represented. Hopes have been expressed that the 
new company will result in technical advances perfected at 
the Institute being introduced more~rapidly into the mills ; 
b if these hopes are to be fulfilled, it must first find means 
©! changing Lancashire’s continued extreme caution concern- 
ing capital expenditure on new plant. The record of a similar 
body, the National Research Development Corporation, set 

> by the Government with the identical intention of 
Sridging the gap between technical development and com- 
ercial application, has not, on its published results, been 


i 


oS 


mnpressive, although it may have done good work behind 
Development 


* nee ‘Shirley *s close connections with the 
: ry it is designed to serve may give it advantages that 
¢ NRDC, with its wider purview, cannot always secure. 
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Oil in 1955 


Oilfields outside the Soviet orbit may be producing 30 
to 40 per cent more oil by 1955 than they are today: but 
there may nevertheless be a gap between supply and total 
demand. This conclusion, based upon a report of a special 
committee of the National Petroleum Council in America, 
is reached by the Petroleum Press Service in its latest 
bulletin. Despite the present arrangements being made by 
America to assist oil consumers directly affected by the 
Persian dispute, the bulletin notes, the dependence of the 
United States upon foreign oil supplies has come to stay in 
the oil trade, and is certain to grow. 


The American committee estimated that by 1955. American 
production might reach 7,800,000 to 8,800,000 barrels a day, 
and production from other oilfields in the free world some 
6,000,000 to 7,100,000 barrels a day ; these estimates com- 
pare with actual production in January this year of 6,500,000 ~ 
and 4,500,000 barrels a day respectively. By 1955, then, 
the total “availability” of oil might be 13.8-16 million 
barrels a day. Of the increase in production outside the 
United States 70-80 per cent is expected to develop in the 
Middle and Far East: the expansion of “ foreign” sources 
in general is anticipated to be proportionately much greater 
than in the United States itself. 


The committee made no projections of demand, but the 
trend of recent years has shown no sign of any slackening 
in the growth of American domestic demand. This rose by 
nearly II per cent in 1950 to 6,800,000 barrels a day ; it has 
been officially estimated as likely to reach 7,500,000 barrels 
a day this year. If the United States continues to enjoy high 
prosperity, the bulletin forecasts, its total needs by 
1955 might well come fairly near 10 million barrels 
a day ; even an annual average increase in consumption of 
only half the present rate would probably necessitate 
American oil imports on a higher rate than hitherto. During 
postwar years, the growth of demand in other free countries 
has been even faster, rising by some 13.3 per cent per year. 
This would suggest requirements of some 6,500,000 barrels a 
day by 1955, compared with the 1950 consumption of 
3,600,000 barrels a day. Even if the higher levels of the 
American supply estimates are attained, on this analysis 
oil will not be abundant ; if the lower ranges only are reached, 
it may mean oil shortages for all nations. 


Shorter Notes 


Wholesale textile stocks in August reached their highest 
level since the war. The value of stocks increased by 8 per 
cent during the month and was 22 per cent higher than in 
August, 1950. Sales were some 14 per cent above the July 
figure, which is usually low, but barely 3 per cent higher than 
a year earlier. Sales of furnishings fell by 26 per cent on the 
year and their stocks increased by 146 per cent. Sales of 
men’s and boys’ wear also declined—by 3 per cent compared 
with August, 1950, when prices were much lower—while 
stocks were 27 per cent higher. Sales of women’s and 
children’s wear fell by 14 per cent and stocks increased by 
21 per cent. Sales of other goods were higher in value than 
in August, 1951, and-so were stocks except for gloves and 
sports and travel wear. These figures do not suggest any 
revival in public buying. 


Retail trade figures for July show a continuance of the 
stagnation in trade that has been evident since March. Sales 
of clothing, of non-food merchandise and of household goods 
have declined consistently since that month and only food 
and perishables have shown any increase. Sales of household 
goods have fallen more sharply than the rest and the index 
of sales per week (1947 average = 100) was 134 in July com- 


pared with 165 in March and 166 in February. The buyers’ 
strike in this country is also evident in the United States 
and in certain European countries. 
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Company Notes 


British Celanese.—The full accounts of 
British Celanese, coupled with the chairman’s 
informative statement, entirely justify the 
comments in these columns on September 
22nd about the gross unfairness of the divi- 
dend limitation proposals on this company 
and its ordinary stockholders. The chairman 
himself underlines the inequity of the cut 
in the ordinary dividend from 10 per cent. 
to 9 per cent. in observance of the White 
Paper proposals by showing that the ordinary 
stockholders (there are more than 10,000, 
of whom 9,000 hold 500 10s. units or less) 
will forgo £22,113 net compared with the 
previous year, whereas the increases in wages 
and salaries made during last year will cost 
£800,000 in a full year. 


Moreover, the company’s intentions about 
raising mew ordinary capital have been 
thrown out of gear. Last June Treasury con- 
sent was given to a proposed issue of 
ordinary shares to raise £34 millon towards 
the finance of the projected spinning plant 
at Wrexham. Almost immediately, when the 
Government’s proposals for limitation of 
dividends were made known, “it became 
problematical if that issue could be carried 
out on the basis originally intended.” 
Authority is being sought for an increase in 
the authorised equity capital from 5,400,000 
10s. units (of which 4,422,667 are in issue) 
to 12,000,000 units. The board, though 
plainly set back by the additional dilution 
of the equity that would have resulted from 
an issue to ordinary shareholders on post- 
White Paper terms, still hold that such a 
method of issue is the most desirable, “as 
and when market and other conditions per- 
mit,” for financing the future capital pro- 
grammes, including Wrexham and the 
company’s participation in United Sulphuric 
Acid Corporation. The 10s. units, which 
stood at 36s. 6d. in mid-June, fell to 28s. 3d. 
on dividend limitation. Their subsequent 
recovery to 38s. ex dividend owes much 
to the prospect of a Conservative victory. 


The weight of the new programmes is only 
partly measured by the commitments of just 
over £2,000,000 at June 30th. In addition, 
the raising of new capital must be viewed 
against the fact that net liquid assets of the 
group rose during the past year by some 
£3,000,000 to more than £12 million. In 
fact, “substantial new capital will be 
required during the next few years” to 
enable the group to proceed with the expan- 
sion of acetate rayon production ; the board’s 
faith in the qualities, application and cheap- 
ness of acetate rayon, in competition with 
other synthetic fibres, remains unshaken. 


Last year produced record trading, both in 
volume and sales. It also produced a tally 
of difficulties—a precipitate embargo on 
exports of cotton linters from the United 
States, a rush to obtain what supplies were 
obtainable from other sources which forced 
prices up to eight times their level of early 
1950, the partial substitution of wood pulp 
for linters in the making of cellulose with 
technical difficulties surmountéd, and the 
final crisis in sulphuric acid only less serious 
in degree for British Celanese than it was for 
viscose producers. This series of production 
problems has been accompanied by great 
price imcreases which have been only 
moderately reflected in selling prices, because 
of increased efficiency and because the stocks 
that have been used have been taken into 
cost at less than current replacement values. 
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Great Universal Stores.—The earnings 
record of Great Universal Stores since the 
end of the war bears witness to the success 
of the group’s expansionist policy. In the 
latest year trading profits have eclipsed all 
previous records, soaring from £5,896,913 


to £8,161,150. The post-war expansion of 
the group has found its mark in the balance 
sheet. In particular, the burden of stocks and 
hire-purchase debtors on the group’s finances 
has been considerable ; a year ago, stocks 
were valued at some {13,000,000 and _ hire- 
purchase ‘debtors at nearly £16,000,000, with 
bank loans and _ overdrafts of some 
£7,200,000. Rising prices and expanding 
turnover are likely to have swollen these 
figures even further this year but the 
evidence of the full accounts must be awaited 
for confirmation of this point. An ordinary 
dividend of 40 per cent. has been paid since 
1947 and is again maintained this year. The 
company’s issued ordinary capital has gradu- 
ally increased in the same period, largely as a 
result of the acquisition of new businesses. 
The stable dividend policy accompanied by 
the steady expansion of profits has enabled 
the company to buttress its reserves ; in the 
latest year this reinforcement is of the order 
of £1,800,000, even after taxation has ab- 
sorbed nearly £4,500,000 against £3,000,000 
in 1950. 

Years to March 31, 

1950 1951 


Consolidated Earnings :-— of f 
Bee WIE icvebts cocknas 5,896,913 8,161,150 
Ue PONG et cy ecwekn 5,951,107 8,218,461 

ERTL oe pe map sed Bie 461,308 658,483 
POND oes ee chew tc ek se tee 3,019,367 4,489,415 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 1,260,265 2,082,700 
Ordinary dividends ............ 295,769 284,651 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) .. 40 
General reserves. .............- 554,485 653,534 
aay eewere 83,423 100,151 
Added to carry forward........ 410,011 1,164,535 


The group’s expansion is far from being at 
an end. In Canada, where the company owns 
86 retail stores, plans are in preparation for 
further development. The announcement by 
Mr. Isaac Wolfson that negotiations for the 
acquisition of a chain of retail stores in the 
United States are well advanced and that 
application is being made to the Treasury for 
the transfer of the necessary dollar capital 
recalls the events of two and a half years ago, 
when a similar application was accepted, but 
negotiations broke down at a later stage. One 
of the arguments then advanced for the in- 
vestment was that it would provide another 
shop-window for British goods. In his an- 
nouncement last week Mr. Wolfson empha- 
sised that the newly proposed investment 
“would substantially increase the group’s 
dollar-earning potential.” 


* 


Giaxo tLaboratories.—The preliminary 
statement for the year ended June 30, 1951, 
contains what is tantamount to a promise 
that, if there is a change of Government, 
shareholders will hear of something to their 
advantage. A “second interim” «dividend 
of 74 per cent. has been declared, bringing 
the year’s total up, or rather down, to the 
“freeze” level of 15 per cent. At the same 
time, provision has been made for payment 
of a further and final dividend of 74 per 
cent., payable December 12th, in the event 
of dividend limitation being buried with full 
Treasury honours. This payment will be well 
within the capacity of the company as profits 
before tax are up by £702,000 to a new high 
record of £3,101,000. After providing for 
all changes, including a greatly imecreased 
provision for taxation of £1,736,000, against 
£1,162,000, the net figure of £1,365,000, 
against £1,237,500, still constitutes a record. 

The dividend proposals will require 
£31,356 or £62,712 net, as the case may be, 
against £54,750 and will leave a balance to 
be carried forward of £316,162 (£272,264) 
after allowing for the additional tax payable 
if a final dividend is forthcoming. 


The 10s. ordimary units rose 3s. 9d. on 
publication of the figures, and at the present 
price of 83s. 9d. yield £2 13s. 9d. per cent. 
on the hoped-for 224 per cent. dividend. 
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Mar. 1, 1951-53 


War Bonds 24%,...| 101} 


Mar. 1, 1952-54 | 


Exchequer Stk. 2}%| 1014} 


Feb. 15, 1955 


War Bonds 23% .. «| 102} 


Aug. 15, 1954-56 





YIELDS 
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| Price, | Price, 
Sept.26, Oct. § 
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- War Bonds 24% ...| 101 | 101s 
| 1018 
104j 
102j 


Funding 23%...... | 102} 102% | 
June 15, 1952-57 | 

Nat. Defence 3%. ..| 103} | 1035 | 
July 15, 1954-58 

War Loan 3%... .. 1034 °) 1033* 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 

Savings Bonds 3%.| 97 97} 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 

Funding 24% ...... 964%* 97}* 
April 15, 1956-61 | 

Funding 5%....:..;| 929% | 922° 
April 15, 1959-69 | 

Funding 3%. ..... .} 943 
Aug. 1, 1966-68. | 

Funding 4%....... | 102§* | 1034° 
May 1, 1960-90 

Savings Bonds 3% 92 92% 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 

Savings Bonds 2 ol 894° 893° 
May 1, 1964-67 | 

Victory Bonds 4%.| 1033 | 104) 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 

Savings Bonds 3%, .| 894} 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 | 

Consols 4% ....... | 97% 
(after Feb. 1, 1957)| 

Conversion 34% ...' 863* 87} 

= Locate 5 Pegg 344 

sury Stk. 2$°%.|; 6 | 63 

‘Stewhar: 1, 1975)) : 

Treasury Stk. 3%..| 74§* | 753° 
{after Apr.5, 1966) | 

Treasury Stk. 34%.| 95 | 9H 
June 15, 1977-80 | 

Redemp. Stk. 394..' 81}* | 824 
Oct., 1936-96 

War Loan 34%.... 86% 87} 
(after Dec. 1, 1952); 

Consols 23% ...... 644° 65" 

Brit. Elect.3%Gtd... 894% 90} 
April 1, 1968-75 

Brit. Elect.3%Gtd../ 88] 894 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 | 

Brit. Elect.33% Gtd; 95§ | 96} 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 | 

Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 834 | 834 
July 1, 1978-88 | 

Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 899° 904 
April 1, 1968-73 | ' 

Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..; 82* 824° 
May 1, 1990-95 

Brit. Gas Gtd. 34%.) 97] 98} 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 

Brit. Iron & Steel 

is Seas wah 943 


Feb. 15, 1979-81 | 
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(e) To earliest date. (/) Flat yield. 
{mn} Net yields are calculated after allov 














9s. 6d. in {. (s) Assumed average life 15 ) 
* Ex dividend 
Div. | Av. | 
Paid | Div.) Pica 
12 | 23 | Ordinary ign: 96. 0: 
Mths. | Years | Stocks - fo51 
to | to } 
26/7/53 | 26/7/52) 
% % | ci 
60 Angio-Am. 10/-.| 8} 
» 30 jAnglo-Iran {1..; 58 54 
20 | 17} (Assoc. Elec. £1.| 88/9xd 88 9 
273 25 \Assoc. P.Cem.{1 110/- 
35 3 (Austin 5/ ..1 5/- 
25¢ | 23:4#/Bass {1 ....... 150/- 148 
40 20 m'Boots 5/-......, 26/3 | 2% 
10 9 (Br. Celanese 10/-; 37/-* | 51 
20 20 Br. Oxygen {1..; 97/6 9 
124 124 Coats {1....... 56/9 | 58 
i Courtaulds {1..) 50/- | 49 
21} ee ge 2% en z 
ei 16} (Dunlop {1..... } bb 
itt Ford fi ey vik 58/14 | 58 
20 (Gen. Elect. {1..; 4/6 | % 
32 | 30) (Guinness £1.. -.\143/9 141 
32} * m Hawker Sid. # | 39/6 | 38. 
12 li jimp. Chem. £1.) 51/10) 51 /)* 
32 52 jmp. Tobacco {1103/9 10! 
11} |Lancs. Cotton {1) 46/3 | 4 
it 11} jLever {1 ...... 55/Th | 5 
15 15 {Lon. Brick f1..| 62/3 | 62 
75 i miMarks&Sp.A5/-| 98/6 | 98 
16 li |P. & O. Def. £1.| 69/6 4° 
25 25 iP. Johnson 10/-.| 45/6 44 
12jt| 9-7t/)"Shell” Stk. £1.) 94/4) 9% 
25 25 |Tube Invst. £1. 63 64 
20 7p {T. & Newall {1./100/- | 95 | 
lo 9 |Uniom Castle {1) 40/- 59 
50 333 |U.SuaBetong{1 68/9 | 6! 
Vickers {1.-... | 50/9 | o 
4 58} (Woolworth 5/- .| 47/-_ 47 
(hk) Yield basis 20% after sec gud bonus 
10%. Allowing for capi us. (" 
oars dividesd. ft Free 0! 





(p) Yield basis 103% after capita 
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Statistical Summary : 


!XCHEQUER RETURNS 


the 8 days ended September 30, 1951, 
revenue was £90,080,000 
<t ordinary expenditure of £85,335,000 
sues to sinking funds nil. Thus, in- 
.v sinking fund allocations of £9,080,000 
cit acerned since April 1, 1951, is 
92,000 compared with a surplus of 
68.000 for the corresponding period of 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
({ thousand) 


April 2. April 1) Week |8 Days 
1950 951 {ended | ended 
to | to Sept. | Sept. 

ept.30,'Sept.30,' 30, | 30, 

1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 





379,270; 445,195 11,822) 19,312 
35,200; 35,800, 800. 1, 
91,450 95,3001 4,100 2,700 
24,700, 31,500, 1,100, 1,400 
123,770. 156,100, 12,200 9,400 
50. 400°... 
| pers » 
2,800 164 70 50 


, 





Od] 438,353) 487,863, 20,916 18,957 





665,220) 765,630] 30,492 33,892 


349,000) 377,400, 24,775, 25,700 





181,355 865,265 45,691, 44,657 





“oO 








10,137; 11,945... 187 
23,672' 21,01 10; 4 
30,974 65,927]... 8,427 
45 : Dr 400 Dr2100 
4,650 5, 900, 1,000 


18,074 18,9 oss Re 
42,000, 29,812) 1,981) 3,951 





1582060 1783566] 78,664 90,018 





82,200, 91, 2,600, 4,400 


4,779, 2,670 193 186 | 








1669039 1877 81,457, 94,604 











Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
_(¢ thousand) 


April 1,!April 1,!Week |8 Days | 
1950 "| 


1951 [ended | ended 
to | to Sept. | Sept. 
Sept.30, Sept.30,! 30, | 30, 
1956 1951 { 1950 | 1951 





237,132; 240,034 2,612) 2,382 | 
17,405; 17,69 1,456) 1,602 | 
38} 404 | 


4,231, 49 





258,768) 262,68 4,105 4,388 


1244662) 153 07104, 80,947 | 





1503430 1800778}111209 85,335 
6,763, 9,080, 10... 








rsiz193.eoseseh 1219 85,335 





82,200, $1, 2,600, 4,400 
| 


4,779 2,67 193 186 
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* Including {6 million of the margin for Supe 

ates provided in the Budget (£160 million). 2 
equer balances by o aoe Ne 
rer for the sol 
9,558,265 to £26,476 million. 
NET RECEIPTS (f thousand) 
ISSUES (£ thousand) 
| port Guarantees Act, 1949, s, 


& (Temp. Accom.) Acts, ine & 1947...... 
Authorities Loans Act 
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Speen Wee 


1,500 
3,000 














100 
7 
14,746 





CHANGES IN DEBT {f thousand) 


Receipts 
Nat. Savings Certs 300 
3% Def. Bonds. ... 159 
Tax Reserve Certs. 9,557 
Other Debt -— 
Internal ....... 1 
Treasury Deposits. 25,000 





35,017 








PAYMENTS 


Treasury Bills .... 
24% Def. Bonds... 
3% Ter. Annuities. 
Other De 

E 
Wa 


bt -— 


FLOATING DEBT 


xternal ...... 
ys & Means Ad 
vances 



































(£ million) 
Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. 
Bilis Advances De- 
Date oo LAGS Re 7 ™ 
T | Public | BK. off | by 
ender; Tap Depts. aan 9 Banks 
T950 
Sept. 30 4975-9 453-0 | 505-0 
; 3951 | 
| June 30 5352-2 353-0} 0-5 | 344-5 
000 | July 7} 3220-0 | 2155-1] 342-8 344-5 
w» 14)3230-0 | 2129-1] 373-2 344-5 
» 211 3230-0! 2161-9] 335-4 344-5 
» 26} 3220-0 | 2176-9} 340-5 |... | 344-5 
Ang. 4} 3220-0 | 2187-7} 320-7 | 344-5 
w» 11} 3220-0} 2164-2} 280-2 | 379-5 
» 218132300) 2212-0] 296-6 | 355-0 
“35 3230-0} 2255-7 292-2 | 325-0 
Sept. 1] 3230-0) 2287-7] 326-7 | 290-0 
w» _ #f3230-0! 2311-5} 306-9 | 290-0 
» 1513230-0 | 2378-4) 328-2 | 265-0 
, 22) 3230-0 | 2374-7) 354-6 | 265-0 
oe 5596-3 342-4 | 290-0 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ million) 
Amount Average 
Date of £8 eR, | —_ 
Tender +41 rs) 
Piterea Pf Allotted| Allotment 
TS50 
Sept. 29 | 240-0 | 307-0 | 240-0] 10 3-23 72 
1951 
| June 29 | 250-0 | 340-5 | 250-0] 10 2-91 64 
| July 6 | 250-0 | 324-1 | 250-0] 10 3-19 | 10 
|” 43. | 250-0 | 345-2 | 250-0] 10 2-82 61 
” 20 | 230-0 323-8 | 230-0} 10 2-84 60 
> 27 | 230-0 | 342-8 | 230-0] 10 2-56 53 
| Aug. 3 | 240-0 |.365-6 | 240-0] 10 2-45 50 
» 10 | 260-0 | 354-1 | 260-0] 10 2-78 62 
” 17 | 260-0 | 341-4 | 260-0} 10 3-02 68 
” 94 | 260-0 | 318-7 | 260-0} 10 3-36 71 
| SL | 250-0 | 342-8 | 250-0}. 10 2-87 63 
Sept. 7 | 260-0 | 346-0 | 260-0} 10 2-95 ne 
» 214 | 250-0 | 332-1 | 250-0] 10 3-07 67 
* «21 | 240-0 | 335-9 | 240-0] 10 4-87 23 
28 | 260-0 | 338-7 | 260-01 10 2-98 68 








On September 28th application for 91 day bills to be paid 
from October 1 to October 6, 1951, were accepted dated 
Monday to Saturday as to about 68 per cent at £99 17s. 5d., | 
| and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Treasury Bills to a maximum of £250 million were offered | 
on October 5th. For the week ending October 6th the 


banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINCS 


(£ . thousand) 





Totals 25 Weeks 
ended 


Pr 3s 
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16,000, 200 | 





8,430, 25, 
25,1 33,04 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 3, 1951 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued:- . | Govt. Debt... 11,015,108 
In Circulation 1352,251,175 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1385,717,709 
| Partment... 48,105,648 | Other Secs.... 752,721 
i Coin (other 
i | than gold)... 2,534,470 
i | Amt. of Fid.————~—~ 
Issne .....3. 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
| | 248s. per oz. 
| eer 356,223 
| siti ae PELE tae $ TN 
1400,356,823 | 1400,356, 823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 336,092,853 
5 ds arincete 3,996,602 | Other Secs.:- 45,039, 705 


Public Deps.:- 19,412,972 Discounts and 

Public Accds.® 18,831,391 | Advances... 21,337,097 
HM. Treas. | Securities.... 23,702,008 
Special Acct. 1,081,581 | 


Other Deps.:- 392,117,676 | 


| Bankers..... 297,192,673 | Notes...... «. 48,105,648 
| Other Accts... $4,925,003 | Coim. ....+0-. 842,044 
430,080,250 | 430,080,250 


| ® Incinding Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
| Of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








(£ million) 
1950 1951 
SIS Sie ET ae 
Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
4} 9] | 3 

Issue Dept. :— | 
| Notes in circulation. .... 1282 - 41348 - 4/1348-911352°5 
| Notes in banking depart- : 
ee OE ee 67-@ 52-0} 51-5) 48-2 
| Government debt and | 
: _ SOCUTTESF oo ceca 1345-31396 - 71396 - 7/1396 - 
| Other securities .......: 0: 0-8 0-8 6-8 
| Gold and coin.......... 4 2-9 2:9 


. 2-9 
| _ Valued at s. per fine ox... | 248/ 248/0, 248/0, 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— 








sits -—~ | 
Public Accounts........ 2: 18-4 16-6) 18-3 
Treasury Special Account } 254- b> | aie OD | ee OP 
| Beer: Poe eee 296° 294-7) 289-9 297-2 
CNS Feckec ba cddawa 93° 89-4, 91-2 94-9 
BOM o dutvamnwat £00aws 657-2 403-6; 398-8 411-5 

- Securities :-—~ ; 
Government... ......... 562-3 326-6) 319-6) 336-1 
Discounts, ete. ......... 18- 18-4 19-0 Zi 
RP ala Siig cb ied 7 24- 24-2| 26-1) 23-7 
ONE i awk Kedas boa oes 605-4 369-2; 364-7) 381-2 
Banking dept. res......... 70 52-8; 52-4 48-9 

% % | | i 

| “ Proportion ”.....+.. wee | 10-9 13-0) 13-3) fi-s 


‘ 





| © Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
| Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,425 imillion to £1,400 
million on Angust 21, 1951. 


“Tre Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
Prices (1927-= 100) 




















Oct. 3, | sept. 18,) Oct. 2, 
} 1950 951 | 1951 
| Cereals and meat....... rjsr-7 | 170-1 | 170° 
| Other foods. ........... | 162-5 182-4 | 182-4 
GS optics 269-2 | 249-3 | 246-8 
Minerals... ............. 305-8 | 361-7 | 361-7 
Miscellaneous .......... | 477-9 199-1 197-9 
Complete Index......... | 203-1 | aet-8 | aat-t° 
| 1919— 100... | 279-4 | 304-8 | 304-2° 
* Provisional, 
COLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of ’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 


1 
September a te Rg the selling price to authorized 
dealers from 176s. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :— 














Si.ver Goto 
1951 | tendon [New York} Bombay | ‘Bombay 
per ounceiper ounce/per 100 tolasy per tola 
Sept. ;. $0: 36 in 
“ a BS 90-16 | 188 
» 29..{ Markets Closed 3 
Oct. 1.. 78°56 90-16 187 1 
Pe 78:5 90-16 Mark 
ao 78:6 90-16 18 3 | 3 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
TEA COMPANY’S 
STORES LIMITED 


MR FRANK WILSON ON STAFF 
RELATIONS 





The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on October 2nd in London. 

Mr Frank Wilson, chairman and joint 
managing director, said that his statement 
on the past year’s trading had already been 
circulated to stockholders, but he felt that 
he should make reference to the recent un- 
fortunate strike which had occurred in a 
section of their business in South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, and the later threat of a 
general stoppage in their London warehouses 
and factories, which had very nearly become 
effective. 

some of the stockholders might misunder- 
stand, or even doubt, his remarks in his circu- 
lated review on the question of staff relations. 
That was understandable, especially when 
certain sections of the press had extracted 
headings to paragraphs such as “ Happy Staff 
Relations” and similar seemingly contradic- 
tory headlines in view of what had happened 
to them recently. 

It was a very serious and worrying ques- 
tion, and to many stockholders it might 
appear that the directors did not understand 
or appreciate the mentality and feelings of 
their staff or the extent of their loyalty to the 
company. He had prepared his review some 
weeks before the issue of their accounts to 
the stockholders or to the press, and he 
wanted to stress that all he had said when 
he wrote his review was true then and 
remained true today. He was not prepared 
to withdraw or vary one word which he had 
written on that subject of staff relations. 


BOARD’S ATTITUDE TO STRIKE 


Summarising the events leading up to the 
strike, he said that approaches had been made 
to certain companies on the question of indi- 
vidual wages agreements between those com- 


panies and the trade union as far back as 
November, 1950. Their company, acting 
with other multiple traders through their 


trade association and also acting separately, 
had agreed that they would. not negotiate on 
any such individual wages agreements. It 
had never been a question of wages; it 
was entirely a question of agreements. Hav- 
ing undertaken so to act, they had been 
unable to consider a later approach by the 
union, when it was to be confined to a group 
of retail branches in one small geographical 
area. They, with other members of the 
association, had taken the line that collective 
bargaining on retail wages already existed. 
They had informed the union that they were 
perfectly willing to, and they actually did, 
refer the matter to the Ministry of Labour 
for arbitration. If any one company had 
surrendered to the union’s approach and 
acted on its own they would have sold the 
pass for the whole of the members of their 
association. A settlement had been reached 
at the request of the Ministry of Labour with 
the assistance of the trade association. 


He repeated that with few exceptions the 
company’s staff was loyal and appreciative 
of what the board and management did for 
them. It would be unfair and ungenerous 
to brand in any other terms the thousands 
of employees who had offered to help and see 


. things through to the bitter end. They were 


proud of them. They hoped that the few 
who had supported such dctions as those 
to which he had referred would see the right 
light before it was too late. 


The report was unanimously adopted and 
the formal business duly transacted. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
The General Electric Company, Limited, 
was held in London on September 27th. 

Sir Harry Railing, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: We have achieved 
a further increase in our net profit. This 
result is due to an increase in sales of some 
13 per cent. following a similar advance 
during the preceding year. 

The majority of our establishments have 
contributed to this record in spite of the 
difficulties of obtaining additional labour and 
sufficient raw materials. These results have 
been made possible only by the additional 
capital retained since the war in the com- 
pany’s reserves which has been used to pro- 
vide increased manufacturing. facilities and 
stock finance. 

After allowing £1,038,000 for depreciation, 
£106,000 more than last year, and other pro- 
visions, we show a profit of £5,650,000 
before taxation. Taxation absorbs £3,640,000, 
and we are allowed to keep one-third of the 
profit we have earned. During the last four 
years taxation has withdrawn {11,000,000 
from your company’s capital, while the net 
dividends paid to the stockholders amount 
to £2,446,000. The directors have recom- 
mended the payment of a 10 per cent. divi- 
dend on ordinary stock as before and of a 
bonus of 12} per cent. as against 7} per cent. 
last year. 


CAPITAL LEVY ON SAVINGS 


Undistributed corporation profits have of 
late constituted Britain’s prime method of 
saving. The heavy burden of taxation on un- 
distributed profits constitutes a capital levy 
on savings, and since it taxes profits without 
allowing for the increased cost of replace- 
ment of stock and fixed assets, the capital 
assets available for maintaining efficient pro- 
duction are drastically curtailed. The divi- 
dend standstill now proposed, reduces the 
possibility of attracting outside savings for 
this purpose and for expansion and new ven- 
tures. 

We pleaded and mean to go on pleading, 
for a reduction of taxation on profits retained 
in business. We further plead that what- 
ever general taxes are necessary to tneet the 
budget, it is suicidal to bring industrial divi- 
dends to a standstill without limiting other 
earnings. 


THE OUTLOOK 


I do not need to emphasise the seriousness 
of the world position in regard to raw 
materials. This is only partly caused by 
rearmament ; the chief reason is that raw 
material production the world over has not 
kept pace with the incteased world demand 
for goods. It is to be hoped that the countries 
which can alleviate this scarcity will concen- 
trate their resources on this task. In so doing 
they will best help themselves and the world. 

The building up of the great strength of 
our organisation has only been made possible 
by a courageous policy and the confidence 
Ahat we can continue to reckon on an expand- 
ing world-wide market for our products. It 
is on this basis that we have to plan. 

At home and abroad we are playing our 
full part in the rearmament programme, 
which has to receive first priority to assure 
our very existence, in the export drive to 
enable us to buy food and raw materials and 
maintain our economic life and in the help 
we give to industry all over the world by new 
electrical devices, new applications and the 
quality of our products, By all these actions 
and by farseeing research we are striving to 
ensure that your company will continue to 
lead and expand and help to uphold Great 
Britain’s position and influence in the world. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE PALESTINE ELEC PRIC 
CORPORATION 


VISCOUNT SAMUEL ON } 
INCREASING DEMA\; 


1951 


- 


Jano 


The twenty-eighth ordinary 


ing of The Palestine Electric (.,. bes 
Limited, was held on Septem|e: 28th in 
London, Sir Edward Baron presiding in the 
absence of the chairman, the Rt. Hon. Vix, 


count Samuel, P.C., G.CB. GRF 
The following -is an extrac: 


chairman’s circulated statement: Be 

The year 1950 was marked by a continu. 
ance of the rapid expansion in the - onesie 
life of Israel which has been so striking » 
feature since the establishment of the Stare 
All this activity has brought an unprece. 
dented demand for electricity fo: industrial 
and domestic purposes and for ‘irrigation 


The consumption of electricity in 1950 was 
40 per cent. higher than in 1949 and six 
times what it was in 1938, 


PLANT EXPANSION 


Your Corporation, anticipating 4 grea 
increase in demand, took active steps imme- 
diately after the war to expand its plant and 
has since continued them without intermis- 
sion, in spite of serious obstacles arising from 
the refusal of the British Treasury to sanc- 
tion the issue of new capital ; restrictions in 
currency transfers ; difficulty in obtaining in- 
dispensable materials ; and the constant rise 


in constructional and operating costs. All 
through 1950 supply kept pace with demand 
The gross revenue was I£4,833,000 in 


1950. There was, however, an increase in 


/operating expenditure in 1950, compared 


with the previous year, of 28.3 per cent. 
partly due to the increased output but in the 
main to the continuing steep rise in the cost 
of living in Israel. The directors again re- 


commend the payment of a dividend of 5 
cent. free of tax off the ordinary and 
“A” ordinary stock and ordinary shares. The 
dividend will absorb 1£152,583, leaving a 
balance of 1£323,447 to be carried forward. 


It was found necessary to place further 
orders for new plant in the United States, 
because of greater facilities for financing 
there and quicker delivery. The 
orders in the U.S.A., amounting in the agg 
gate to some $10 million, are being financed 
as to $2,500,000 out of the facilities made 
available to the Israel Government by the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

The number of units sold was 315 million 
in 1949 and 443 million in 1950. [1 is esti- 
mated that the figure will be 600 milion in 
1951, and likely to reach 780 million in 1992, 
and 1,000 million in 1953. We have to en- 
visage further extensions of plant accord- 
ingly, 








core. 
Sere 


CAPITAL INCREASE 


Your directors therefore concn plate 

’ making further issues of capital, of such 
amounts and at such times as the) ' con- 
sider expedient. It is according!) proposed 
to increase the authorised capital o! |: ¢ Cos 
poration from £4,000,000 to £8,000" . by 
the creation of 4,000,000 new share: o! & L 
Sterling each. Your directors intend <0 1sl- 


250,000 ordinary shares of £1 Stet! ng each 
on the Israel Register, at par, to ie trustee 
of the Corporation’s staff pension funds, | 
accordance with the trustees requcs 

During the first six months of th: . 
year the operating results have been salt 
factory. 

The report was adopted. ee 

At a> subsequent extraordinary genes 
meeting the proposed increase of cap. © 
approved. 
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C THE VALLAMBROSA 
RUBBER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


he forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of members was held at Edinburgh on 
a October 2nd, Mr T. J. Carlyle Gifford, 
” cha rman of the company, presiding. 
' | ndernoted are the chairman’s remarks: 
< nce the close of the accounts for the year 
1050-5] the issued capital of the company 
} been increased to £135,900 by the 
sation of £45,300 of the Reserve Fund 
ad the issue of 453,000 shares being one 
‘ - for each two shares previously held. 
i rhe issued capital is thus brought somewhat 
; e into line with the capital value of the 
- ies, though still well below it. | 
The sharp rise which took place in 1950 
he price of rubber has naturally resulted 
. great increase in the company’s profits. 
K | he average price realised was just under 3s. 
ib compared with a little over 1s. per 
the previous year. Much credit must 
ven to the management in the East for 
fact that the f.o.b. cost of production 
-ose no more than from 7.56d. per Ib. to 
20d. per Ib. The previous year’s figure 
luded export duty of 4d. per Ib. Export 
vhich for the past year was 24d. per Ib. 
ncluded in the figure of 8.29d. per Ib. 
n expenditure which is not within 
con‘rol of our staff in the East. For the 
ear there is certain to be a sub- 
increase in the cost of production 
quote the remarks of the general 
I am certain that the company can 
ts own as a low cost producer with 
: e majority of estates. 
i The trading profit for the year was 


258.813 and we also received £8,736 in 
respect of war risks imsurance. Taxation 
ibsorbed £161,300. We have thought it wise 
to place £10,300 to capital reserve fund so 


that the total amount expended on the estates 
out of capital may be practically covered by 
; the issued capital and the capital reserve 
fund. £40,000 has been placed to the credit 
of provision for replacements. This is neces- 
sary against the cost of replanting the old 
states with pedigree rubber, a task which 
veing undertaken as fast as local con- 
, and particularly shortage of labour 
permit. We have then been able to 
nmend a dividend for the year of 75 per 
- capital as it stands today, and to 

a small sum to the carry forward. 
tunately, this ‘dividend was announced 
the intimation of dividend restriction 
not itself struck at. For the current 
r the dividend will be limited to about 
‘> per cent. As this company was among 
¢ first to venture capital in the development 
then highly speculative industry of 
‘' planting in Malaya, and as for the 
even years prior to 1950 only one small divi- 
id, in 1948, could be paid on its stock it 
€ Quite iniquitous if dividend limitation 
ppled to it now that it is again experienc- 
: one of its periods of prosperity—one 
n may easily prove, as have others in 
€ past, to be comparatively short-lived. To 
; npanies like this which took the risks fifty 
cars ago is due the enormous contribution 
. vhich rubber makes to the sterling balance 
of payments, and directly to the British 

| Exchequer, 

The financial results of the past year have 
ecn impressive, but I ams much miore 
mpressed by the courage, steadfastness and 


‘oyalty of all who work for the company. 


The strain upon our E an staff has been 

—~ Fortunately, our odast estates are in 

is aS yet a quiet area Kapar Bahru, 

where we have 1,600 roth i nt of the 

: worst districts in Se . . Many attacks 
: were made on the and the factory 
and the labourers and contractors were 


exposed to unpleasant threats from the 
Communists. Only the powerful influence 
of our European managers and their. admir- 
able relations with the labourers kept things 
going, and they gladly recognise the assis- 
tance they obtained from our loyal and 
courageous Asiatic staff. Apart from the 
Communist danger, our workers live in con- 
ditions not easily to be improved upon any- 
where in Asia, and apart from the good 
wages paid which are at rates in the fixing 
of which the employer is only one party and 
is far from holding an autocratic position, 
the workers are in receipt of many benefits 
which cost the company many thousand 
dollars a year. Housing is of a high standard 
and fortunately much was done to improve 
and rebuild the lines in the earlier years after 
the war when building costs were lower than 
they are today. We can look with pride upon 
the relationship between the company and 
its employees on its coast estates which have 
been established and consolidated over the 
past fifty years and upon the steady growth 
of the same tradition on our much younger 
and in recent years more dangerous estate 
of Kapar Bahru. 

I wish it were possible yet to take an 
optimistic view of the bandit activity, but as 
yet there is no lessening in Selangor. One 
can but admire the steadiness with which 
in such conditions work is carried on and 
acknowledge the company’s debt to those 
who work for it in Malaya. 

Were it not for this anxiety it would be 
possible to say that everything goes well with 
the company. The visiting agent, Mr 
Mackenzie, speaks highly of the condition of 
the estates and of the quality of their manage- 
ment. Steady progress is being made with 
replanting of old rubber, crop is well main- 
tained, and the low cost of production is 
impressive. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





BRITISH OVERSEAS 
STORES LIMITED 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
British Overseas Stores Limited, was held 
on October 2, in London, Mr R. J. Black- 
adder, M.C., C.A. (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement :— 

From the formation of the company up 
to about 1937 difficult trading conditions and 
currency depreciation in some of those 
countries in which we are interested led to 
disappointing results. Thereafter up to the 
end of World War No. 2, despite the 
shortage of supplies, we earned reasonable 
profits. 

During the last period we have seen the 
devaluation of the pound and the consequent 
rise in prices up to a point at which it seemed 
there must be a break in the market, but the 
outbreak of the Korean war, the fear of a 
third world war, and stockpiling, caused a 
further up-swing in prices. 

After the lapse of six years, payment of 
dividends was resumed in 1938, when a divi- 
dent of 5 per cent. was paid, rising to.10 per 
cent. in 1947, at which rate it has been main- 
tained. 

At the moment all our subsidiary com- 
panies are doing well. We have acquired the 
entire share capital of Bickley & Bell, Limited. 
For many years it has been the policy of your 
board to establish a buying house in London 
under its own auspices. With the acquisition 
of Bickley & Bell, we are in a position to 
achieve this ambition. 

While not making any forecast of the results 
of the current year, the encouraging reports 
from our overseas interests make me t 
that the consolidated results this: year will 
once more show an improvement. 

The report was adopted. 


835 
INTERNATIONAL 
DIATOMITE 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The sixteenth annual géneral meeting of 
International Diatomite Company Limited 
was held on October 3, 1951, at Winchester 
House, E.C.2, the Chairman, Mr E. W. D. 
Tennant, O.B.E., presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr Jesse Wood) read the 
notice convening the meeting, and the report 
of the auditors was read by Mr H. J. Binder. 


The following is the Chairman’s statement 
which was circulated with the accounts for 
the year ended June 30, 1951:— 


In each of my statements circulated to 
shareholders with the annual accounts since 
1947, I have referred to the steadily improv- 
ing position of this company, and I have 
pleasure once again to be able to report 
continued. progress. 


Your operating subsidiary company, Moler 
Products Limited, has achieved improved 
results during the twelve~ months under 
review. In my statement last year I referred 
to a new production unit being brought into 
operation, and the works, including the new 
unit, have maintained full output which has 


proved 20 per cent. greater than that of the 
previous year. 


Orders continue to come in freely, and 
with a good order book in hand, I am able 
to forecast another satisfactory year subject 
to the international situation. .An encourag- 
ing start has already been made in the 
current year, and the directors have 
authorised the management to proceed with 
the construction of a further production unit. 


Our Danish sub-subsidiary company, a/s 
Fur Moler Kompagni, has made a profit dur- 
ing the.period ; it has also supplied all the 
Danish Moler which Moler Products 
Limited required for its own consumption. 
The quarries are in good condition, and the 
company is in good heart. 

I feel sure that the shareholders will join 
the directors in expressing their sincere 
appreciation of the satisfactory results to 
your managing director, Mr Robert Wood, 
and to all the officials and employees of the 
company, 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and a final dividend of 14} per 
cent., making 24} per cent. for the year, was 
approved. 


The retiging director, Mr R. W. Young, 
F.C.A., was re-elected. 


Messts Binder, Hamlyn & Company con- 
tinue in office as auditors. 





The Economist — BY AIR 
Annual Subscription Rates 


U.S.A. : $20 or £7 3s. 

Canada: $21 or £7 3s. 

South and Central America and 
West Indies: £7. 

Australia : £6 5s. (sterling). 

New Zealand : £8. 

Union of South Africa : £5 5s. 

India and Ceylon: £5 15s. or Rs. 77. 

Iran: £6, 

Iraq: £6. 

Malaya: £6. 

er: £6. 

Egypt : £6. 

Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5 5s. 

East Africa: £5 5s. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5 5s. 

Gibraltar, Malta: £3 15s. 

Poland, Iceland : £5 5s. 

Rest of Europe: £4 15s. 
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B.W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 





BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 














UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A course of two lectures on “ Technological Change and Human 
Relations *’ will be given by Professor G, Friedmann (Conservatoire 
National des Arts et Métiers, Paris) at 5 p.m, on October 17th and 
19th at the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. ; 

JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 


PICTORIAL STATISTICS 


for popular presentation of figure-facts in reports, booklets, films 
and advertisements. As supplied to Conservative Central Office, 
General Blectric Company, ete. Over 1,000 of our charts im use. 
Please send details of your requirements for estimate or ask us to call, 


ROBERT BRANDON & PARTNERS LTD. 


Advertising and Public Relations 
(Charts Section), 47 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 
Regent 0901 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for q Research Assistant in the salary 
range £250-£350, to work on problems of applied economics forming 
part. of the research programme of the Department of Economics. 
Appointment for one year in‘ the first imstance, eligible for renewal 
for a second year.—Partieulars from the Registrar, to whom applica- 
tions (four copies) shouldbe sent not later than October 20, 1951. 
Y OONG man (37). present earning £1,700 p.a. running large 
department export. merchants with proved success record finds 
life in London unsatisfying and wishes to live in smaller town, pre- 
ferably South England. Will accépt any offer run small factory 
or business, provided situated in or near small town.—Box 770. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 
PRINCIPAL SCIENTIFIC OFFICER 

The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for a post as 
Principal Scientific Officer (Sociologist) in the User Requirements 
Division of the Building Research Station. The officer appointed 
will, for the present, be stationed in South Kensington, but it is 
expected that this Division will eventually be transferred to the head- 
quarters of the Building Research Station at Garston, near Watford, 
Hierts. 

The suecessful candidate will be required to undertake research 
into the relationship between design of buildings of all types and 
the requirements of their occupants. The “work will include a 
consideration of the effect on design requirements of the provision of 
communal services and to some extent the planning of neighbour- 
hoods. Studies of the needs of special groups of people will form an 
iseaae tans part of the research, Field surveys and experiments are 
envisaged, 


Candidates must have been born on or before August 1, 1920. They 
must possess a First- or Second-Class Honours Degree or -high 
qualifications in one of the Social Sciences : and must have had 
considerable experience in the use of social survey methods or 
operational research techniques, 

Inclusive salary scale (London) £1,000 x £40—£1,200 x £50—£1,375 
(men), £880 x £40—£1,200 (women). Exceptionally a starting salary 
above the minimum may be granted, according to qualifications and 
experience, 

The post is superannuable under the Federated Superannuation 
System for Universities. 

Further particulars and application forms from the Civil Service 
‘Commission, Scientific Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington 
Street, London, W,1, quoting No, $4084/51. Completed application 
forms must be returned by November 8, 1951. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 
Factory, centrally situated in Edinburgh, one of the lowest rated 
cities im Great Britain; sre js used as a printing works; 4 floors 
and basement having approx. total floor area 20,000 sq. feet; existin 
use—light industrial; assessed rent £235, derated to £58. No round 
burdens, electric lift, two loading banks, all in modern condition. 
approximate entry December. Permission to view from and offers to 
Shepherd and Wedderburn, 16, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


Consult the World Air ‘Travel Experts if you have to go abroad 

om business. We arrange trouble-free travel. 
BUSINESS AND HOLIDAY TRAVEL LIMITED 

Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, WHitehall 4114/5. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGH 
A 
BANKING CORPORATION 
(Uneorporated tn he Uotony of Hong Kong) 
ne 6 ee ny eet se een breseribed by ¢ Se 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND F 
RESERVE FUNDS watY Pam ved 
RESE BERS . 


R LIABILITY © 
are Office : HONG K 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTH UR MOASE 
ett Office: 9, Gracechurch Street,E.Cc3- ~-*= 

London Managers 8. A. Gray. M A.M. Dancap Waliace. H. A. Ma 


BRANCHES 
BURMA CHINA (Con,: INDIA MALAYA (Con, SN. Be 
” Rangoon > Johore tianr. Ki 

CEYLON *3watow Calentta Kuala Lamp 8 
Colombe Tientsin INDO-OHINA — Malacca Taw 
CHINA "Tsingtao Haiphong Mua PHI 
*Amoy DJIAWAWAVA Baigon Penang oil ¥ 
“Canton Djakarta 1APAN Singapore Mant 
*Chefoo Kobe Singa SIAM 
*Dairen EUROPE Ovaka (Orchard Row Ba 
*Poocha» Hambure Tokye Sungei Patani UNIT 

Hankow Lyons Yokoham» Teluk Anson KI 
*Harbin HONG KONG MALAYA SORTH i 
*Moukden Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO USA 
*Nanking Kowloon Highland Branei Tow: N 

Peking Mongko’ tpob Jesselton 


Sen t 


* Branches at present not operating, 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EV ie 
A comprehensive service a» Trustees and ERY BIND TRANSACTED 











‘ rebe utors i* algo undertaken by ‘he 1 Truster 
Companies in ; 
HONG KONG — LONDON SINGAPORE 

Sree young Sales executive (25) is anxious to join ceting or 
Merchandising team in live Advertising Agency—good adyorticins 


background—creative intelligence—knowledge of modern «.\.. ue 
tion techniques.—Box 764. 2s ‘eg ae 


Bae beget eked Manager required to co-ordinat< 

light machinery, textiles, etc. Young scientist o: 
graduate with good degree would be suitable. Very good prospect 
London Office. Apply in handwriting to Box 744 5 


VERY BUSINESS this Agency works for has GROWN 
4 from smal) beginnings; some to top level in their fields. We 
can give the service that BUILDS to the firm that needs it: advor- 
tising, mailing, brochures, catalogues, exhibitions, etc.—! 
SADLER ADVERTISING LTD., 33, Torrington Pla W.C.1 
Euston %3721-3. 


RRANDY AND OLD LACE.—What a comforting drink i is 
old people—a cup of tea or coffee laced with a little J.V.R 


Brandy! And what a lucky thing this excellent South Afric: 
Brandy now costs you only 37s. 6d. a bottle. Half-bottles 19. 3d 


FARING OUT YOUR LATENT TALENTS, Pelmanism wil 


nate your difficulties and strengthen and develop qualities of the 
utmost value in every walk of life. Reduced fees for serving and 
ex-Service members of H.M. Forces.—Write for a free copy of “ The 
Science of Success,’’ which | describes the Course, Pelman 
Institute, 87, Norfolk Mansions, igmore Street, London, W.! 





YCONOMIC DIGEST (monthly) will keep you informed of many 


4 important items you are liable to miss in the modern avalanche 





of articles, reports, lectures, memoranda. Free specimen copy with 
eens from Economic Research Council, 18, South Street, London, 
TIXHE London School of Economics and Political Science. The 

Sociological Research Unit requires a Statistician with thorough 
knowledge of statistical method, preferably in relation to social 


research, Initial salary £400 to £700 per annum according idemic 





ualifications and experience in social research,—Applications before 

tober 22nd to e Secretary, London School of Economics, 

Houghton Street, Aldwych W.C.2, 

AN International Company of Pharmaceutical Manufacturers wish 
44 to appoint a Sales Manager for South Africa. Candidates should 
have a good technical bac und with successful experience iv 
medical detailing. and the ability to lead and erthuse a team # 

icula 


representatives in the field,—Apply in ering, giving fult part 
of age, education and experience, to Box 757. 


CORONA Portable Typewriter for sale,—SLO 6127. 


FRANCE IS WONDERFUL IN WINTER 


Revel in sport, sunshine and good living at French winter resorts so ea) y and 
economically reached by rail. BOOK REDUCED TOURIST OR ROAD-RAIL 
TICKETS on fast, comfortable trains. Sleeping accommodation (\st end 2nd 
class}. Through registration of baggage, skis, etc., from London. 


information, tickets and reservations from Travel Agents or 
FRENCH RAILWAYS LTD., 179 Piccadilly London, W ' 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the most efictent; the most econor'-s) ens 

convenient means of preparation for the G 1 Certifies! es ee 

LL.B; and other external Loidon University Degrees.’ Civil Service, Local Government «0 Commercial 
&e. 




















Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams, and tor the professional exams. Ac ouataney 
Law, Saies Management, &¢. and many peactios! {non-exam) 
coremercial subjects, 
Sc nalbcr an TOeain con } canaly Text-book lending library. Moderate pagel 
by interested 


Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam, or subjects in »' 
Secretary, 


| METROPOLITA 


LLBANS or call 50 








at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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